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JUST PUBLISHED LIMITED EDITION 
SHOULD BE IN EVERY LIBRARY. 


APPLIED AERO-DYNAMICS 


By G. P. THOMPSON, M. A. 


Illustrated with over 140 Diagrams and Graphic Charts 


300 PAGES (7x10) REPLETE WITH DATA FROM THE ENGLISH ROYAL 
AIRCRAFT FACTORY AND OTHER AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES, 
NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED. 


PRICE $12.50 NET. 


The author was attached for three years during the late war to the Royal Aircraft Establishment and 
other technical departments where he had an opportunity of taking part in the rapid experimental de 
velopment of aeronautics then taking place. He has since been on the technical staff of the Aircraft Manu- 
facturing Company. An account is given of all the most important recent experiments and the practical 
conclusions that have been derived from them. In addition to a very full discussion of the qualities which 
determine the speed and rate of climb of an aeroplane and the method by which they can be calculated, 
special attention is paid to stability—a problem now fairly well. understood, :and to controllability—our 
knowledge of which is at present in a much more elementary state. Attention is directed to the numerous 
directions in which further information is required, especially in the form of full-scale experiments, 


Care has been taken to keep this book a book of engineering rather than a book of physics, though an 
account is given of such progress as has been made on this side of physics from an engineer's point of 
view. The information given is unquestionably up to date at the time of writing. The warranty for this 
is not only that the book is produced by an engineer with free access to all the staff and records of a 
great aircraft manufacturing concern, which has consistently designed oe both for its own manu- 
facture and for a number of other aeroplane factories here and in England, but also that he was engaged 
during the war in the two departments of the Air Ministry, where the most up-to-date technical information 
was continuously available. Captain Thomson, moreover, was a flyer who was engaged personally in sifting 
it and in developing certain phases of it by crucial experiments in the air. The departments alluded to are 
the Royal Aircraft Factory (FarnborouM@h), and the Royal Air Force Testing Station at Martlesham Heath 


This is a scientific and mathematical treatise that has a special 
appeal to the student and engineer who are seeHing exact information 
on the aerodynamics of heavier-than-air craft and data on Airplane 
design and testing. This book gives an up-to-date presentation of 
the existing state of Aeronautical Science. 


BRIEF RESUME OF CONTENTS: 
PART 1. PERFORMANCES. 


Chapters Contained. General Outline—Physical Theory—Experimental Methods—Struts and Wires— 
Wings Structure—Bodies, Fuselages, Etc. Landing Gears and Miscellaneous Resistances—Airscrews 
—The Large Aeroplane—Prediction of Peformance. 


PART 2. STABILITY AND CONTROL. 


Chapters Contained. Centres of Pressure and Moments—Tail-Planes and Downwash Mathematical 
Discussion of Stability—Longitudinal Stability—Lateral Stability — Controllability — Appendix on 
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Place Your Order at Once 


29 ast 28th Street, New York 


MAURICE SLOOG 


**T visited with a natural 
rapture the largest book 
store in the world.’’ 


See the chapter on Chi- 
cago, page 43, “‘Your 
United States,’’ by 
Arnold Bennett. 


with its many years of experience, together with our unsurpassed stock of books 
of all publishers, combine to make a library service of unequalled efficiency. 


Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges and Universities 


have their book orders handled intelligently, expeditiously, and accurately by us, 
and find our prices satisfactory. We solicit correspondence from librarians not 


acquainted with our facilities. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. - - - - - - - - Chicago 
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1920 
New Bibliographies 
Public Libraries 


The following items are needed reference books for librarians and should be on file in every 
well-equipped library. 


Order them in advance and get the benefit of pre-publication prices. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ TRADE LIST ANNUAL, 1920, containing the catalogs of all the 


publishers, with all changes in prices, $5 ($4.50 in advance of publication) 
Ready August 31st 


AMERICAN LIBRARY MANUAL, 1919-1920, containing data relating to public libraries, 
including a list of public libraries, lists of business and other “special” libraries, etc., etc., 
$6 ($5 in advance of publication) In Preparation 


WHITAKER’S REFERENCE CATALOG OF CURRENT LITERATURE, 1920, contain- 
ing the English publishers catalogs, gathered into two volumes, with a special complete 
index. Price for the set, 3 vols., $10 ($9 in advance of publication) Ready Shortly 


Ready in June 


THE ENGLISH CATALOG OF BOOKS issued during 1919, $4 net 


THE BOOKMAN’S MANUAL, a guide to Literature by Miss Bessie Graham, containing 
the series of lessons which have appeared in the PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY during the 
past year, edited and revised, 8vo cloth. In Preparation 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


AMERICAN BOOK-TRADE MANUAL, 1919, containing directories of publishers, book- 
sellers, organizations, reviewing mediums, etc., 8vo, cloth, $5 net. 


PRIVATE BOOK COLLECTORS, containing the names and addresses of nearly 3000 active 
buyers of books, with their “hobbies” mentioned. 8vo, cloth, $15 net 


Six Copies Only Left 
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The A. L. A. and the Library Worker’ 


book stacks and disturbed only by the 

brush of the vacuum cleaner, stand the 
dark clad Papers and Proceedings of the Amer- 
ican Library Association. Like a row of elderly 
people, decently attired in black, who sit quietly 
on their porch and watch the busy world pass 
by, these books view the scurrying readers who 
seldom pause before their shelves. And yet, 
like the quiet elderly people, whom they fanci- 
fully represent, what energy, what enthusiasm, 
what ardent desires lie concealed beneath their 
somber attire. 

The Papers and Proceedings of the A. L. A. 
not only contain the enthusiasm and the library 
history of the past, but in their pages are the 
hopes and plans of Winsor and Poole, of 
Dewey, Crunden, Legler, Miss Plummer and 
Mr. Brett, for the high accomplishment of li- 
brary work of this continent. Few fundament- 
als in library work have since been voiced that 
were not comprehended in principle by the 
founders of this Association. 

Many of the present cries for professional 
standards are but echoes from these same Pro- 
ceedings, but what a gap there is between the 
principles enunciated and their actual, definite 
accomplishment in the present. It is sad to 
see the visions of the past remain so frequently 
as dreams. It is more sad to realize that the 
Association itself, after calling forth such vis- 
ions, was, thru lack of sufficient organization 
and financial means, unable to galvanize many 
of them into life. 

Following the annual conference of the As- 
sociation a year ago, a committee was appointed 


Riese se in the secluded corner of our 


* Presidential address delivered at the A. L. A. Con- 
ference at Colorado Springs, June 2, 1919. 


By CHALMERS HADLEY 


President of the American Library Association 


to investigate the causes of this condition, to 
take an inventory of the possibilities of the 
American Library Association, and to make 
recommendations for the future. It was to act 
as a sieve, as it were, and screen for present use 
the valuable from the valueless past. It was to 
outline a program in an attempt to bring the 
resources of this Association for a definite con- 
tribution to existing problems, and it was to 
suggest the means of financing this effort, if 
made. After months of work, the Committee 
submitted a tentative program for the A. L. A. 
which not only sought to outline the definite 
problems within the Association itself, but also 
to suggest possible activities and co-operation 
between the A. L. A. and other agencies. 

The program as submitted by the Committee 
was never a finished product, nor was it a con- 
tract calling for the performance of specific 
duties. It did embody many suggestions from 
past experience, for the betterment of library 
conditions in the present, with a suggested ap- 
plication of effort which the Association’s 
achievement during the war gave hope for 
success, 

The scope of the program and the diversity 
of library interests involved, brought an equally 
diversified response. Proposed work with the 
Merchant Marine and the continuation of li- 
brary work with the Lighthouse Service, could 
not arouse fever heat in this land-locked inter- 
ior which has never seen salt water since it 
emerged from the sea. Library extension serv- 
ice among the scattered Rocky mountain libra- 
ries meant much more to us than did the pro- 
posed International Index of Humanistic Liter- 
ature. Books for the blind aroused the interest 
and sympathy of all of us, as the proposed 
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standardization and national certification of 
librarians aroused our general apprehension. 

But to me the specific suggestions made by 
the Committee were relatively unimportant, for 
the proposed Enlarged Program in its signifi- 
cance and import, is immeasurably greater than 
the sum of its recommendations. It was also 
relatively unimportant what the Program ad- 
vocated and what it ignored, as compared to 
what the Enlarged Program represents and sig- 
nifies in American library history. To me it 
means that the library workers in this country, 
comparatively small in number, representing 
varied types, scattered over a vast territory, 
nearly submerged in the vortex of surrounding 
commercial and industrial life, and quite inex- 
perienced in the harsher side of that life—these 
workers decided to use what strength they had 
acquired, particularly during their War serv- 
ice, and to make for themselves and their work, 
a place in the sun. We have realized that pre- 
cious as is our heritage as represented by the 
Papers of this Association, they will remain 
mere “scraps of paper” if their potentialities 
are not given a better outlet for realization than 
the A. L. A. has heretofore provided. 

But I am not here to represent the Enlarged 
Program at this time, but as president of the 
A. L. A. for this last year, to say that in my 
opinion, this Association cannot limit its con- 
cern to any program that does not concern 
itself with a more definite, intensive develop- 
ment as well. The A. L. A. to-day cannot afford 
any policy of laissez-faire or propose any pro- 
gram whether enlarged or restricted, that does 
not consider more fully than has ever been done 
before, its definite relations and concern with 
the well-being of our library workers. 

I am not so concerned with the high priests in 
our profession who have access to that library 
holy of holies, the trustees’ room. They are 
quite able to take care of themselves. But we 
must concern ourselves as never before with 
the inarticulate thousands of fellow library 
workers, toward whom the A. L. A. has inad- 
vertently been too remote, indirect and imper- 
sonal. Our present constitution reads, “The 
object of the American Library Association 
shall be to promote the welfare of libraries in 
America” and to meet the present crisis, this 
must be changed to read, “The objects of the 
American Library Association shall be to pro- 
mote the welfare of libraries and of library 


workers in America.” 


I believe the word “crisis” in our library af- 
fairs is used advisedly, for the present situ- 
ation menaces the very stronghold of library 
work—its morale. It was morale which kept 
librarians at a high state of effectiveness thru 
long years, while the demands were great and 
the financial returns were small. It was morale 
which kept their eyes clear to the compensa- 
tions in library work other than money received, 
and if morale disappears, we shall become a 
body of drudges irrespective of any salary 
returns. 

It has been remarked that morale and moral- 
ity are first cousins, and I believe the A. L. A. 
must investigate this close relationship at once. 
A sense of injustice among library workers, 
whether well founded or not, must be met by 
full justice both from the A. L. A. and from 
library institutions. 

We are told the loss in morale among all 
workers results from the reaction of war ten- 
sion. Be that as it may, I believe the decrease 
in morale among library workers comes from 
other causes as well, and to protect what we 
may lose, we need with other things, more de- 
mocracy in the organization of library institu- 
tions, salaries more commensurate with the in- 
vestment made for library work, some pro- 
tection to library workers in accident or dis- 
ability, and definite direction and sponsorship 
by the A. L. A. itself, by associating library 
workers into groups, instead of leaving them 
to work out their problems single-handed. 

In an admirable address given at the Ottawa 
conference of this Association eight years ago, 
one speaker said, “Whatever is done to promote 
the happiness and best instincts of the rank and 
file of a library organization, will result di- 
rectly in instilling in the public service ren- 
dered by them, a spirit of sympathy, ready 
regard for the rights and needs of the public 
and an eagerness to serve loyally. Any library 
management conceived and executed in this 
spirit, may be depended on for achievements 
in what is really library economy.” 

The speaker of these words would be the last 
to advocate better working conditions solely for 
a larger and better out-put of work. Better 
library conditions must not be sought for only 
as a business investment, but as an ethical ques- 
tion as well, involving our fellow library 
workers. 

In this same address the speaker continued, 
“Invite the confidence of every member of your 
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staff, allow your assistants to voice the conclu- 
sions their experience and service bring home 

to them, listen with sympathy to suggestions 

prompted by loyalty and daily pondering. 

There are times when we may well forget our 

oficial gradings, when it will prove profitable” 

(and may we add Christian) “to learn from the 

members of the crew how our theories stand 

the test.” 

To make a general statement explicit, we 
must make our libraries responsive, not only 
to the public’s demands, but also to the hear- 
ing of our library employees. 

It is not easy to forget official gradings in 
our libraries since they have an important place 
in library organization, but if such gradings 
impose silence on any group of employees to 
the point of suppression and_ inarticulation, 
such organization is defective. 

I entirely agree with a library assistant who 
recently wrote to me, “If Democracy is not an 
empty word, it certainly must mean that our 
workers should be taken into the councils, where 
decisions governing their every-day existence 
are made and executed, and that no longer shall 
they be considered as a commodity, but as 
separate entities whose intelligence should and 
must be recognized.” 

It is not easy to secure self-expression for 
every individual in any organized group of peo- 
ple, and frequently the head librarian cannot 
be an adequate mouth-piece for his library as- 
sistants. To secure a fuller and representative 
expression from these workers in our larger 
libraries at least, I believe there should be sev- 
eral committees in such institutions. These 
committees should not concern themselves with 
the administrative problems and library pol- 
icies for which the library trustees and the head 
librarian are held directly responsible. They 
should concern themselves with the problems 
and conditions in our libraries which directly 
affect their own physical, mental and profes- 
sional welfare. 

Such staff committees should not be appoint- 
ed by the librarian, nor should the heads of 
departments be ex-officio members of them. 
Generally there should be no such distinctions 
drawn in a library’s attitude towards its heads 
and assistants, the only permissable distinction 
made, being between its workers and its wasters. 
Membership on these committees should consist 
of those elected as representatives by the staff 
members themselves. A head librarian fre- 
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quently receives more credit for the excellence 
of his staff than he does blame for its defects. 
Staff representatives before a library’s govern- 
ing board will also help to place more properly 
credit or blame where either is due. Staff rep- 
resentation on committees will avail little un- 
less there be points of contact between the staff 
and the library trustees; but we must not tres- 
pass on a later program in this conference. But 
as has been recently remarked, “While we may 
not be able to eliminate the discontent due to 
defects in human nature, we may remove the 
discontent due to harsh, discouraging, depress- 
ing and unfair conditions of work.” 

Library salaries have advanced sharply in 
many cities this last year, but taking the coun- 
try over, they remain a menace to library mor- 
ale. Statistics on library salaries and condi- 
tions have been numerous, but may we call 
attention to the admirable and latest survey just 
made by the Chicago Library Club of the twen- 
ty-seven libraries in the Chicago library dis- 
trict, doubtless a typical one in this country. 
To quote and summarize: there are 109 unfilled 
library positions in this district. The propor- 
tion of salary expenditures to library incomes 
varies from nineteen to sixty-eight per cent, the 
average being forty-seven per cent. Three li- 
braries report provision made for automatic 
salary increases within certain limits. Of the 
ten libraries connected with educational institu- 
tions, only three of the nine replying, report 
salaries equal to those of faculty members. One 
librarian, a library school graduate with over 
ten years’ experience, who works eight to nine 
hours a day, receives less than the lowest paid 
stenographer in the college office. In the indus- 
trial and commercial world, the regular rate for 
over-time work is 150 per cent of that paid for 
work within hours. Only one library in Chicago 
and vicinity pays this rate and then for holi- 
days only. Salary increases have varied from 
ten to one hundred per cent, while the cost of 
living in Chicago has advanced ninety-four per 
cent. Only two libraries reduce working hours 
in summer from the winter schedule. Six libra- 
ries report a conscious effort made to vary 
work and relieve fatigue and monotony. A 
sabbatical year is unheard of. Sick leave is 
general. Four libraries have staff organiza- 
tions. Only one-third of the libraries report 
any attempt to provide lockers, rest and lunch 
rooms for their employees. Only eight of the 
twenty-seven libraries report that individual 
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soap and. towels are provided. Only three, all 
municipal libraries, provide employees’ pen- 
sion systems or retiring allowances. These con- 
ditions, as set forth in the Chicago survey, 
doubtless are typical of the country. 

Salary raises during the last year have ad- 
vanced the minimum considerably, but I do not 
believe the salaries of the better educated, spe- 
cially trained or experienced library employees 
show a proportionate increase. Ten or fifteen 
dollars a month’s difference in salary does not 
sufficiently represent the usual difference in 
value between a college or university graduate 
with one or two years library school training, 
as compared to a high school graduate with 
six weeks training in a summer library school. 
The difference in minimum salaries paid in dif- 
ferent libraries of the same type emphasizes 
the need of a stabilizing influence in this coun- 
try. When we hear of a minimum salary of 
$480 a year paid in one institution, and of a 
$1500 minimum proposed in another, we be- 
lieve the American Library Association should 
lead the way in establishing some proposed 
market value for library work. No market 
price can be placed on pronounced native tal- 
ent or unusual personality for library work, but 
it can apply to the average library assistant on 
a basis of education, special training or experi- 
ence. Some stabilizing influence and a fair 
market value must be brought forward, based 
on a dollar's purchasing power in decent, 
healthful living conditions and some recrea- 
tional life. If this is not done, we may soon 
see one city depleted and another surfeited with 
library assistants, a condition detrimental to 
both. 

Fortunately there are many compensations 
other than salary in library work, but an in- 
creasing number of library employees are un- 
able longer to afford them. On a strictly money 
basis, considering the necessary education, spe- 
cial training or experience required, library 
work at present is not a paying investment. A 
year ago the National League of Women Work- 
ers called attention to the bad example we were 
setting, for not only were library workers un- 
derpaid, but this by comparison was preventing 
workers in other educational and social fields 
from obtaining what otherwise would be grant- 
ed them. Our municipalities have not yet 
granted their library employees what the indi- 
viduals comprising those municipalities expect 
and take for themselves. 


The question of retiring allowances for li- 
brary employees has been pertinent this last 
year and Mr. Kaiser’s recent presentation of 
this was excellent. Those of you who have 
seriously considered this question, quickly real- 
ized that its appearance of simplicity was de- 
ceptive. If you are not so convinced, examine 
Mr. Lewis Meriam’s authoritative book, “Prin- 
ciples Governing, the Retirement of Public 
Employees,” and realize that this subject as 
applied to library employees, should receive 
the best thought of this Association. The ques- 
tion is too complicated for a discussion now, 
except to say, that it too, greatly affects the 
morale of library workers. The usual two sides 
of a question are evident, in this case the em- 
ployer and employee. 

On the one hand is the library worker whose 
morale cannot but be affected, when her com- 
munity demands some education and many per- 
sonal qualifications of her, and while she serves 
by helping it to see and think clearly, it pays 
in return a salary barely sufficient for her to 
live as the community expects, not to mention 
its insufficiency to afford protection against the 
accidents of life. No responsible library work- 
er can long give her best spirit and enthusiasm 
in her work, with the specter of unprotected old 
age ever peering at her from the future. 

On the other hand are the claims of the li- 
brary board and the city or state. To para- 
phrase Meriam, some objects which the li- 
brary’s governing board will obtain thru retir- 
ing allowances include: The elimination from 
its active force of those who have lost their 
eficiency because of advancing years or too 
long service; elimination of those who have lost 
eficiency thru accident or disease; the reten- 
tion in the service of the best of its present 
employees, many of whom without such a sys- 
tem, will resign to work elsewhere; the attrac- 
tion to library work, because of the protection 
offered, of a higher grade of service; the gen- 
eral improvement of morale in the staff by 
eliminating the inadequate workers and so re- 
moving stagnation by opening advanced posi- 
tions to the ambitious ones. 

But, you may say, this is the work of individ- 
ual libraries; what has the A. L .A. to do with 
all this? This is true, but as the representative 
organization of library work and workers in 
this country, the A. L. A. should take the initi- 
ative, define the principles and then drive them 
home. The great defect in the past has been 
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the inability of this Association to transform 
its convictions into actualities, and this has re- 
sulted largely from the lack of acquaintance 
and relationship between the A. L. A. and the 
library trustees of the country. 

But it seems to me the greatest present serv- 
ice the A. L. A. can do for library workers and 
for itself, is to sponsor and direct the spirit of 
organization which exists to-day among our 
people. The desire to organize is everywhere 
rife, and library employees have responded by 
joining staff associations, labor unions and the 
Library Workers’ Association. 

The A. L. A. should recognize this spirit im- 
mediately and officially, and without distinguish- 
ing between the departmental head or junior 
assistant, the specially trained or the untrained, 
men or women, organize these employees into 
groups of chapters and then assist in directing 
their activities. 

I believe the American Library Association 
should define the proper and improper activ- 
ities of these groups, issue charters for their 
organization, and then sponsor and support 
them in the activities which the A. L. A. itself 
believes are right. In return, membership in 
these local chapters should require also mem- 
bership in the American Library Association 
itself. Chapters could be organized in the 
larger libraries, while those in smaller cities 
and towns could be grouped together into one 
chapter. Provision should be made to take over 
as chapters those existing library clubs and 
staff associations as wish the support and unit- 
ed strength which such an organization will 
give. 

Some of our members in eastern public and 
western university libraries have affiliated them- 
selves with the American Federation of Labor. 
The proposal that the American Library Asso- 
ciation organize its workers under its own di- 
rection, is not submitted as a weapon against 
those: affiliated with the Federation, nor should 
it be used as such. It is proposed for those who 
believe it preferable and logical for library 
workers to associate themselves with head rather 
than with hand workers, under an organization 
which stands not only for wages and hours of 
labor, but for many other right conditions for 
a better quantity and quality of work. More- 
over, the American Library Association not 
only stands for rights, but it also stands for 
duties to be performed, service rendered, and 
for a continuation of the high standards in li- 
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brary work for which it has striven unremit- 
tingly for forty-four long years. 

This plan of organization has occurred to 
more than one member of the A. L. A. It sug- 
gested itself to Mr. Bostwick over a year ago, 
who with other members of this Association, 
believes it wise, workable and highly important. 

Two outstanding questions immediately pre- 
sent themselves in such a plan, that of “col- 
lective bargaining,” and the means of enfore- 
ing conclusions reached by groups of library 
workers and backed by the American Library 
Association. 

Collective bargaining is a fairly new term 
for what has been applying all about us for 
many years, teachers, preachers and librarians 
only, seemingly being exempt from its work- 
ings. It applies to libraries every day. When 
the site for a new library building is pur- 
chased, the fee paid the real estate dealer, is 
that previously decided on for him by the Real 
Estate Exchange. When the architect for the 
building is engaged, his services will be paid 
for on the basis set by the American Institute 
of Architects. When the books are bought, the 
discounts allowed are those mutually agreeable 
to the publishers. When the heat is turned on, 
we pay the library engineer the wages decided 
on by the Engineers’ Union. Should the build- 
ing get afire, we receive the insurance propor- 
tioned to the loss as decided on by the fire un- 
derwriters’ association. 

All this is collective bargaining and it is also 
everyday business. Being somewhat inexperi- 
enced in business, we librarians may regard it 
as an ethical question as well. As such, col- 
lective bargaining has recently been favorably 
reported on by the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, the Northern 
Baptist Convention of last year, the Board of 
Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
the United States, and the National Catholic 
War Council, as contained in the Bishop’s Dec- 
laration on Social Reconstruction. 

As to enforcing the conclusion and recom- 
mendations made by the library groups and the 
American Library Association itself, I do not 
believe the weapon frequently used to enforce 
the demands of the hod-carriers or brick-layers 
union is necessary or desirable in library work. 
Public sentiment and laws more powerful than 
written ones, prohibit its use by the public's 
employees, I believe our people by overwhelm- 
ing action would refuse such a weapon if prof- 
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fered. Immeasurably more would be lost than 
gained for them if it were ever touched. If the 
American Library Association with its members 
grouped into local chapters, will stabilize and 
maintain fair values for library work in this 
country, I believe nothing more will be neces- 
sary to secure salaries and working conditions 
which are just. We have an example in the 
American Institute of Architects, of what such 
a position means, fur when that organization 
assumed its present position, all discussion re- 
garding architects’ fees ceased. Moreover, our 
library trustees are not profiteers, selling our 
labor for personal gains. They are high-mind- 
ed, devoted citizens in our communities, giving 
their time and service to a public work in which 
they believe. They are our best friends, per- 
sonal and professional, and I do not believe 
there is a library board in the land to-day, 
which fails to provide what is due its library 
employees, unless this be thru ignorance which 


The Inarticulate 


HERE is no such thing as an inarticulate 
library assistant! I am sure that you 
have asked assistants to speak today be- 

cause you sincerely want an assistant’s view- 
point. I know that I am going to make state- 

ments which you will question; I know that I 

am going to give opinions with which you will 
not agree. I make these statements and I give 
these opinions because I know thoroly the 
assistants’ attitude and point of view, and be- 
cause I am conscious of the value of sharing 
that knowledge with you in this impersonal 
way. 

I have said that assistants are not inarticu- 

late. That many appear so is due to the fact 

that they have not been given the opportunity to 
express themselves to the right persons. 

Before America entered the war there was, I 
think, no noticeable shortage of library work- 
ers. As a result there was discontent. There 
were a few vacancies in good positions, con- 
sequently small chance for promotion. For the 
thoro, conscientious, intelligent body of assist- 
ants there was almost no incentive in the way 
of advancement, in responsibility, or salary. 


* Paper read at the fifth general session, A. L. A. 
Conference at Colorado Springs, June 5, 1920. 


the A. L. A. must remove, or from general 
municipal conditions. 

For forty-four years the American Library 
Association has stood as our exponent of li- 
brary standards. It has been largely responsi- 
ble for much of the best in library work to-day. 
Directly or indirectly it has assisted every li- 
brary worker, whether a member of the Associ- 
ation or not. The Association has reached a 
place where this assistance given must be recip- 
rocated by every library worker. A French 
visitor to this country once remarked that Amer- 
ican organizations chiefly represented the aggre- 
gate weaknesses of their members. The Amer- 
ican Library Association must represent the 
combined strength of its members, and with 
this strength there must be the confidence, loy- 
alty and whole-hearted support of every mem- 
ber, so the A. L. A. may secure an influence in 
this country more commensurate with its possi- 
bilities and potentialities. 


Library Assistant’ 


By MARJORY DOUD, St Louis Public Library. 


Library salaries had always been admittedly 
too low; some efforts had been made to set in 
motion means for raising the standard; but 
conditions did not necessitate drastic nor im- 
mediate action by individual librarians or 
boards. School teaching and library work 
were the two most acceptable openings for the 
refined young girl who needed or wished to 
earn her living. There was always a waiting 
list for entrance into the library training class 
or apprenticeship course. If occasional assist- 
ants resigned there were always others to fill 
their places and no definite loss was felt. 

Such conditions deterred rather than encour- 
aged self-expression by individual assistants. 
With no organization to voice the sentiments of 
the staff, justified suggestions or protests often 
looked very like personal complaints, and as- 
sistants hesitated to make them. The very se- 
curity of the position of the library under such 
even conditions, made insecure the position of 
the individual assistant. Some may have been 
apparently inarticulate, but they expressed 
themselves to each other or they seethed in- 
wardly. 

They had chosen to go into library work be- 
cause they considered it the most interesting 
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and congenial occupation open to them; but 
they found that compensations which come 
from doing congenial work are not enough. 
Every nature craves adventure and no one can 
be entirely happy in any work which does not 
in some measure satisfy that craving. The fact 
that advancement and recognition were for but 
few, and that those few married or died with 
discouraging infrequency, took away the sense 
of adventure from the work itself. On the 
other hand, the small salary did not provide for 
adventure on the outside. Plays and concerts 
which ought to be considered rightful amuse- 
ments or proper aids to the outside equipment 
of an assistant, have been forced into the cate- 
gory of occasional and long debated extrava- 
gances. The question of clothes takes up free 
mornings and afternoons off, when outdoor rec- 
reation should be enjoyed. It is quite usual to 
ask an assistant who appears in a new shirt 
waist, “When did you make it, nights and Sun- 
days?” The phrase “Nights and Sundays” has 
become symbolical of the work which an in- 
adequate salary forces one to do in hours of 
leisure which should rightfully be devoted to 
the recreation and outdoor sports which are 
only a consistent rounding out of the day’s 
activity. 

We are all thoroly tired of hearing about the 
high cost of living, but the fact must be noted 
that within the last six years, the dollar has 
so depreciated, that the library assistant ac- 
tually receives as little or less than she did six 
years ago, leaving nothing for experience or 
years of service. No matter how dedicated one 
may feel toward a chosen work, a condition like 
this is immensely discouraging. It is a fine 
gospel to live on little, to preach the love of 
books, but the bookish charm of “Parnassus 
on Wheels” and “The Haunted Book-shop” 
would be much less appealing without the com- 
fortable reminder of the farmhouse meals, the 
anthology of the six thousand loaves of bread, 
the pots of cocoa brewed nightly in the little 
kitchen behind the shop, and the no less than 
inspired dish of “Eggs a la Samuel Butler.” 
And Christopher Morley does not seem to us 
to write any less entrancingly because we have 
discovered in him an almost fiendish delight in 
chocolate cake. 

If money is available, an assistant should 
have the salary she is worth; if it is not avail- 
able, immediate steps should be taken to make 
it so. 
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When America entered the war, there was a 
general exodus of assistants from libraries al! 
over the country. They went into war work at 
home, at Washington and abroad; they went 
into civil positions left vacant by men who had 
gone to war. Not for a minute would I ques- 
tion the patriotism which caused this exodus, 
and yet I firmly believe that consciously and un- 
consciously the much larger salary and the 
chance for adventure were contributing motives. 

The call came and many answered. At the 
time it was freely said by many heads of de- 
partments that the war would soon be over, 
that assistants were foolish to leave permanent 
positions for temporary ones, that before long 
they would be high and dry and sorry they had 
risked the change. Out of the many assistants 
who left the St. Louis Public Library at that 
time, only one has returned, and she did so to 
fill a higher position than the one she had 
held before. 

The experience of war times proved that 
there is a constant demand for cultured women 
with trained minds in varied fields of activity 
all over the world. Both teachers and librari- 
ans have discovered that they now have an un- 
limited choice of interesting as well as lucra- 
tive occupations. 

For this reason, the exodus did not stop with 
the armistice. It has gone on gradually but stead- 
ily. Librarians are accepting these later resig- 
nations entirely too calmly, consoling them- 
selves with the knowledge that it is general all 
over the country. That it is general all over 
the country makes the situation all the more 
grave. 

The library is the school for the whole pub- 
lic. No matter how limited nor how broad 
their education, members of all classes come to 
it for help. The mechanic in overalls comes 
for the latest technical book in his line, a noted 
organist sends in a pupil to look over expen- 
sive organ music before buying a selection for 
himself; a distressed woman comes to find a 
saltless diet for a relative with heart disease; 
an assistant on Saturday night learns from a 
book how to make bound buttonholes the next 
day; a violinist gives a recital of selections 
never before heard in the city, the scores of 
which are only to be found in the library's 
music collection; a scholarly old bookman 
comes for his favorite edition of Shakespeare. 
It is surely evident that it takes something more 
to deal with the vagaries of the library public, 
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than the mere knowledge of how to get a book 
from the shelves and issue it. The demands on 
an assistant’s patience, knowledge, diplomacy, 
resourcefulness and strength are endless. 

It is not the librarians, but the public and 
the assistants who are left, who best realize 
what it has meant to lose so many trained 
workers in so short a time. The assistants who 
stayed, in addition to their own work, have had 
to train unskilled substitutes, to watch for and 
correct their mistakes, to make up for their de- 
ficiencies, and to try to satisfy and calm a 
justly impatient public. War experiences have 
also led the way to broader fields of usefullness 
for libraries, and now more than ever, we need 
to strengthen, not weaken our staffs. It is of 
utmost importance that library assistants should 
be well trained, well educated, well qualified; 
and sufficient inducements must be offered, not 
only to gain the right type of new, but to 
keep the right type of old assistants. 

In Helen Marot’s valuable book “The Crea- 
tive Impulse in Industry,” she quotes one suc- 
cessful factory manager as saying: “The op- 
portunity for self expression, which is synony- 
mous with joy in work, is something that the 
workman is entitled to, and we employers who 
feel that management is to become a true sci- 
ence must begin to think less of the science of 
material things and think more of the science 
of human relationships. Our industries must 
become humanized, otherwise there will be no 
relief from the present state of unrest in the 
industries of the world.” If the need of sat- 
isfying the creative instinct is so important in 
factories where the workers deal with raw ma- 
terial, surely that same need is important in 
libraries, where the workers deal largely with 
people. 

There should be more responsibility for each 
assistant, with the privilege of developing he 
own ideas. In the Circulation Department of 
the St. Louis Public Library, tho all assistants 
are scheduled for different duties during the 
day, to give variety, certain parts of the work 
are done by certain individuals who are al- 
lowed to use their own methods and ideas and 
are only held responsible for the work being 
done properly. I believe that this is not true 
in all departments nor in all industries. 

Too much supervision is a bad thing; it 
makes the work and the assistant more me- 
chanical; it stifles originality, individuality and 
interest; it gives an assistant less chance to show 


what she can do, therefore delaying her advance 
by promotion and also her increase of salary. 

As another measure I would suggest regular 
meetings of assistants or their representatives, 
such as are now held for heads of departments 
in large libraries. As I have said before, as- 
sistants are not inarticulate. They talk 
to each other and they often express logical, 
well thought out protests at some injustice 
which may or may not have been intentional. 
Regular meetings, not necessarily frequent, 
where the younger members of the staff could 
discuss matters frankly with the librarian, would 
do away with much of the misunderstanding 
which exists in many large systems. 

The next point is that of organization. The 
trend of the whole working world today is to- 
ward self-expression thru organization. In an 
exceptionally wise paper on the organization of 
teachers by James E. Russell, Dean of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, there are sug- 
gestions so admirably suited to librarians as 
well, that I am going to quote them here. 

Mr. Russell says: “The person who knows 
what to do and how to do it, is an artisan, a 
trade worker; he who also knows why he does 
it, and in his doing is guided by high ideals, 
is a professional worker. 

“An organization of teachers, nation-wide and 
properly authoritative, must be founded on prin- 
ciples that will be universally recognized as 
valid, and its conduct must be above reproach. 
. . « If the present world crisis makes such 
an organization possible, it also imposes accept- 
ance of professional standards. 

“The organization should co-operate with 
every other group of citizens for the promo- 
tion of the public good, but should avoid en- 
tangling alliances with any one.” The teacher 
deals with members of “every group, party, 
sect and organization that exists in the com- 
munity. He should teach them the fundamental 
principles of American life and help them to 
make wise choices in their affiliations; but he 
may not proselytize or conduct propaganda for 
any cause on which citizens are divided. The 
organization, therefore, which acts as the super- 
teacher, cannot favor either Jew or Gentile, Re- 
publican or Democrat, capitalist or laborer. It 
honors them all for the good they strive to do, 
and will join with them in all good works, 
but it cannot be subservient to any one. 

“I realize that the American Federation of 
Labor is potentially one of the most beneficent 
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organizations in the United Sttaes, and I have 
the highest regard both for its leaders and their 
objects, but it would be a mistake both for the 
Federation of Labor and for the prospective or- 
ganization of teachers, to form an offensive and 
defensve allance. It would be just as 
fatal to become entangled wth the Manufac- 
turer's Association, The Bar Association, The 
Christian Association, or the Democratic Party.” 
In a closing statement, he suggests the slogan, 
“Friends with all but allies of none.” 

If we grant Mr. Russell’s points, and if we 
admit that, librarians being also civil servants 
working for the good of all classes, his points 
are as applicable to us as to teachers, then it 
would seem that the simplest and most natural 
form of organization for librarians would be 
local branches of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. Units of this kind could have the in- 
dependence of purely individual organizations 
and also the strength which comes from union. 
It would be of unquestionable value, both to 
local units and to the A. L. A. The local units 
would gain by the experience and standing of 
the A. L. A. The A. L. A. would profit by hav- 
ing more general support of members from 
more parts of the country, undoubted sources 
for freshness of ideas and plans for progress. 
To the average assistant, the A. L. A. is a far 
off thing, not directly concerned with any indi- 
vidual. It is politic to know the name of its 
president, but beyond that it has little of per- 
sonal appeal. To arouse the interest of the 
A. L. A. in the library workers of all com- 
munities, and to arouse the interest of library 
workers of all communities in the A. L. A. is 
the direct and simple method of progressive and 
constructive organization. 

When organized, the expressed opinion of the 
assistants as a body would carry more weight not 
only with the librarian and the library board, 
but with the public, in propaganda for raising 
taxes for library purposes and in any movement 
for progress in the library world. 

William Roscoe Thayer, in the introduction 
to his life of Theodore Roosevelt, points out 
that a friend’s portrait must surely be nearer 
the truth than an enemy’s for an enemy is cer- 
tainly not impartial either. He adds a great 
truth in saying: “We have fallen too much into 
the habit of imagining that only hostile critics 
tell the truth.” With the belief that a friendly 
critic can tell the truth, I have made out a list 
of “Don’ts for Librarians.” (I might add that 
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it is only a partial list, but that other “don'ts” 

can be furnished upon request. ) 

1. Don’t underestimate the value of an assist- 
ant until you have fairly tried her out. 

2. Don’t tell others of an assistant’s faults, tell 
her. 

3. If an assistant comes to you personally about 
promotion or a raise of salary, don’t talk 
in and around and about the subject in 
order to confuse her and make her for- 
get the point at issue. It may be expedi- 
ent, it certainly is clever, but it is not 
fair. 

4. Don’t send away for some one to fill a 
responsible position if there is an assistant 
in your library who could be promoted to 
that position and who could do the work 
as well. Many an assistant develops ex- 
ecutive ability when given the opportunity. 

5. Don’t make the very grave mistake of ex- 
pecting an assistant to stay for less than 
she is worth because she likes the work 
and likes your library. It is the one fact 
which should stand for not against her 
progress. 

6. Lastly (and I give this as a word of warn- 
ing to librarians.) Don’t wait too long 
to provide measures of self expression for 
your supposedly inarticulate assistants. 
Conditions of today are forcing self ex- 
pression. What with the deplorable lack 
of both interested and trained assistants, 
with the need in libraries all over the 
country for workers who have some back- 
ground and at least a nodding acquaint- 
ance with books, and with the lucrative as 
well as interesting positions open to li- 
brarians in other fields, even the meekest 
assistant has reached an alarming state of 
independence. 

It is for librarians to lead this dangerous, 
delightful newly discovered independence into 
ways beneficial to assistants and librarians 
alike. Otherwise, at some not far off A. L. A. 
Conference, we may expect to hear Mr. Ander- 
son or Mr. Hadley or Dr. Putnam or even Dr. 
Bostwick wistfully reading a paper entitled: 
“Articulate Assistants: “How Can They Be 
Suppressed?” 


SOME READERS’ NAMES AT ST. LOUIS: 

Arthur Bee, Delmar Gardner, Canary, Cen- 
tennial, Cywettnie, Granberry, Laciellia, La- 
metta Henna, Epluribus, Ivory, Jodi, Leathry 
Bee, Okabena, Rosequena, Vaseline, Vassie- 
lonia, Vaseleona. 
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The School Department at Los Angeles 


Los Angeles Public Library recently 
established a separate department devoted 
entirely to serving the schools. It is called the 
School and Teachers’ Department, and has a 
most fortunate situation on the seventh floor 
of the main library, between the Childrens’ 
room and the Branch deposits—both happy 
hunting grounds for teachers. 

In this department are pedagogical books,— 
books on child study, history of education, edu- 
cational measurements, vocational guidance, 
kindergarten, story telling, methods of teaching 
English to foreigners, courses of study in 
arithmetic, geography, ethics, history; publica- 
tions of the United States Bureau of Education, 
State and City boards of education, college pub- 
lications, and educational magazines. The 
school deposits are also taken care of by this 
department. 

Special exhibits of books, pictures, reading 
lists and other teaching material are shown 
from time to time and a series of “At Homes” 
are being given for different groups of teachers. 
The first “At Home” was for teachers of Immi- 
grant Education, and an Americanization Ex- 
hibit was prepared for the occasion. A frieze 
of charts extended around the whole room. 
These had been made by the public school 
teachers and showed methods of teaching Eng- 
lish. Photographs told the work done by other 
organizations in Los Angeles. Charts and 
printed matter were contributed by the State 
Commission of Housing and Immigration. 
There were displays of books on Americaniza- 
tion and lives of immigrants. English texts for 
foreigners, bibliographies on the Mexicans, 
Armenians and Syrians in the United States, 
lists of books in foreign languages and pam- 
phlets on methodology, received much attention 
from the visitors. 

More than one hundred teachers visited the 
exhibit in one day and showed considerable in- 
terest in the room and its facilities, as well as 
in the display. Teachers have been enthusiastic 
in their expressions of pleasure over having a 
room of their own for quiet study. The cosi- 
ness appeals strongly to them. 

A very interesting series of photographs 
was prepared to help teachers in explaining to 
foreigners the use of the public library. The 
first one showed that it was in an office build- 


ing, not in a separate library building. The 
second was of people entering an elevator, 
showing that it was necessary to take an 
elevator to reach the library. The third pic- 
tured a group of Mexicans obtaining cards at 
the registration desk, and the fourth the same 
group standing at book shelves being assisted 
in their choice of books. This simple pictorial 
chart is being distributed at the night schools 
in the city following an informal talk by a 
visiting librarian. 

A vocational exhibit and tea brought to the 
library many workers in this special subject, 
who gained, they said, inspiration and ideas 
from lists, books and pictures displayed. 

The department some time ago _ invited 
the English Teachers and School Librarians to 
meet and hear Dr. Allan Abbott, professor of 
English, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, who spoke at the library on “The 
English Teacher and the Schoo] Library.” An 
English teaching exhibit was arranged, which 
among other things, showed the books and in- 
terests that may grow out of the reading of one 
great classic like the “Iliad.” 

Faith E. Smith, principal of the department, 
and her staff find that this personal, friendly 
meeting with groups of teachers vitally inter- 
ested in the same subject, brings excellent 
results. 


Among the centennial events of 1920 to which 
the Bulletin of the Brooklyn Public Library 
calls attention are the following: 

The adoption of the Missouri Compromise 
(March 2, 1820); the birth of General William 
Tecumseh Sherman (February 8, 1820); the 
birth of Susan B. Anthony (February 15, 1820) ; 
the death of Commodore Stephen Decatur 
(March 22, 1820); the birth of Herbert Spencer 
(April 27, 1820); the birth of Florence Night- 
ingale (May, 1820); the birth of John Tyndall. 
the famous British physicist (August 21, 1820) ; 
the death of Daniel Boone (September 26, 
1820), and the birth of Jennie Lind, the 
Swedish nightingale (October 6, 1820). 

The year also marks the fiftieth annivers- 
ary of the beginning of the Franco-Prussian 
War (July 19, 1870); the death of Charles 
Dickens (June 9, 1870), and the death of Alex- 
ander Dumas, the elder (December 5, 1870). 
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Women in the Library Profession 
By R. R. BOWKER 


First Article. 


N America, since the organization of the 
American Library Association in 1870. 
woman-kind has held an increasingly im- 

portant position in the library profession, unti! 
the once submerged sex has become dominant 
in point of numbers and now occupies many 
of the foremost library positions. Thus, three 
are on the honor roll of President of the Amer- 
ican Library Association; most of the library 
schools have women as their executives; women 
have been chairmen of state library commis- 
sions; and several of the leading municipal li- 
braries have women as chief librarians. In 
England, on the contrary, altho forty years ago 
English women were prominent as speakers at 
political meetings, while American women took 
no part in politics, the library calling has had 
but a small proportion of women in the serv- 
ice, and none of these have reached the position 
of chief. Women have, in fact, come more to 
the front on the continent than in England. A 
generation ago, Miss Valborg Platou, as the head 
of the Public Library at Bergen, Norway which 
she served from 1882 to 1909, had made 
her library and herself notable by her adoption 
of American library methods; Miss Palmgren. 
of Stockholm, became an international figure in 
the library world; and Mme. Haffkin Hamburger 
of Moscow, head of the library school classe- 
in the newer University, became the best known 
figure in Russian library circles to those out- 
side Russia. 

While women have come to the front in the 
library profession more nearly on a par with 
men than perhaps in any other, except that of 
teaching, it cannot be said that they are yet on 
an absolute equality. This is partly because 
such equality is not yet fully the habit of the 
learned professions, and partly because women 
have not yet been fully trained by experience 
to fill the more important posts. It would be 
difficult to find a worthy successor to Dr. Put- 
nam as Librarian of Congress, even among the 
men, and no woman has at this time sufficient 
standing and experience in the profession to be 
thought of for that foremost of professional 
posts. Nor would a woman be likely to be 
appointed to the chiefship of the New York 


Public Library. In more than one case, as 
in the executive positions of library schools, 
women have, nevertheless, been the real execu- 
tives, tho men were nominally chiefs, and it is 
certain that as the years go by the two sexes 
will stand more and more on an equality in 
these, as in other relations. 

In the early days of American library devel- 
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opment, long before librarianship became a 
profession, the rural library, and the subscrip- 
tion library in town, depended largely upon 
the gentlewoman librarian for their conduct, 
yet the library conference of 1853 contained no 
women, at least none who came to the front, 
and the organizing conference of the American 
Library Association in 1876 contained but three 
women, Miss Annie Godfrey, afterwards Mrs. 
Melvil Dewey, Miss Matthews and Miss Rule, 
of Lynn. For many years women were in a 
minority at A. L. A. conferences, seldom speak- 
ing out in meeting, and for the most part made 
Dr. Poole their spokesman. That gruff and 
cynical gentleman, very kind and sympathetic 
in his real nature, was always ready to speak 
for the ladies, when a timid sister ventured up 
to him, plucked at the skirts of his frock-coat 
and modestly ventured a suggestion or two. 
One of the most interesting characters among 
those who did pioneer work in the new era of 
American library development was Mrs. Min- 
erva A. Sanders, of Pawtucket, Rhode Island, 
who should always be held in honored mem- 
ory, especially by children’s librarians. She 
was one of those who came to her work from 
love of it, before the days of library school 
training, but trained to special fitness by that 
love. She was a Rhode Islander, born in 1838 
at Providence, to which Pawtucket is next door, 
and served Pawtucket as its librarian from 1876 
to 1910, when fading health closed her library 
career but not her library interest. Thus she 
was exactly coeval with the American Library 
Association in its first generation, but, singular 
as it seems, so far as the records show, she 
never actually joined the Association, as was 
recorded by the secretary in noting her death 
in 1912. In those early days she was a usual 
attendant at the conferences and a_ frequent 
contributor to the Liprary Journat. The li- 
brary at Pawtucket was undistinguished until 
she distinguished it by the visions which she 
realized within its modest walls. In those days 
children were taboo in public libraries, but 
Mrs. Sanders’ motherly sympathy could not 
bear that the little ones should only be _per- 
mitted to peep wistfully thru the doorway. So 
she suffered them to come in, bade them wash 
their hands, sawed off table legs and chair legs, 
and thus started the pioneer work which has 
so grown that to-day conferences of children’s 
in numbers the American 
conferences of her time. 
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Being open-minded herself, she could not bear 
closed shelves, and so made herself the apostle 
of the open shelf, in debates which at first 
brought ridicule and protest upon her. In a 
city of industries, she emphasized the import- 
ance of industrial relations of the library with 
local industries. Somehow there was within 
her the vision and the impulse toward many of 
those broader developments which are now ac- 
cepted gospel thruout American public libra- 
ries. She was of fine and portly presence, and 
when, as often at A. L. A. conferences, there 
toddled beside her the lady librarian from 
Maine, whose rotound benignity caused her to 
be dubbed by the younger folk the Bishop of 
Bangor, they were indeed a weighty pair. A 
motherly soul she was and had a smile for 
everyone. These same young folks began to 
call her Mawtucket of Pawtucket, and when one 
day she happened to hear the epithet, it so 
pleased her that afterwards she insisted upon 
being called by that pet name. She served 
Pawtucket and all libraries for a full gener- 
ation, first in the modest library to which she 
came in 1876, and later in the splendid build- 
ing of the Deborah Cook Sayles Memorial 
Library which she, in large measure, planned, 
and which was under her charge from its com- 
pletion in 1902. But a few years later her health 
began to fail, and tho she continued in nominal 
service until 1910, the later years were those of 
suffering. After her retirement she was housed 
in her own room for weary months, and when, 
in 1912, she was spared further lingering, she 
left behind her many grateful people whom she 
had helped and inspired, not least among them 
those who have continued her thought and vis- 
ion in library work. 

The boys and girls found a special friend 
also, from those early days, in Caroline M. 
Hewins, who became bibliographer for the chil- 
dren before anyone else had thought that they 
needed such help. A typical New England 
schoolteacher, in figure, speech and manner, 
Miss Hewins, after some time spent in school 
work, found her vocation not in the classroom, 
but in teaching in the library, and her teaching 
influence has extended thruout the library 
world. Her library career has outwardly 
seemed uneventful, for after a year at the Bos- 
‘on Atheneum, she came to Hartford in 1875 
and for forty-five years, a year longer than the 
life of the A. L. A., she has done her quiet but 


effective and radiating work in that city. When 
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the Young Men’s Institute, at first a subscription 
library. became a free library in 1892, she gave 
her special attention to work with children and 
promptly developed a circulation among them 
of 50.000 volumes, one-fourth of the entire ci: 


culation. In 1898 she started a series of book 
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talks for the children, with a tableful of books 


before her as a vacation consolation to the 
children who did not get out of town. Her 


first booklist for children was prepared as e.rly 
as 1882. at the request of Frederick Leypold. 
avd published by him, and in 1897 the A. lL A 
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issued an extended list prepared by her. But 
her work with children has been only one fea- 
ture of her library record. When in 1893 the 
Connecticut Library Committee, prototype of 
the Commission, was organized, she became its 
executive, for nothing a year, and did volun- 
tary missionary work thru- 
out the state. An 
ing paper, partly autobiog- 
raphic, in the LiBRARY 
JOURNAL for February, 1914, 
tells how library 


interest- 


work with 
children grew in her city and 
state under her inspiration. 
Her work in her home city 
has broadened from the mod- 
est beginning in Hartford to 
the great system of the Hart- 
ford Public Library, for 
which the Young Men's In- 
stitute furnished the nucleus, 
which 
under her sway as its pre- 


and has developed 
siding genius. And a genius 
she has been in her quiet 
way, one of the 
genii too, whom the child- 


r ood 
ren love and everyone hon- 
She the 


Association in its formative 


ors. came into 
years, her accession number, 
2603. showing that she joined 
in 1879 at the time of the 
third that at 


Boston. She was a regular 


conference, 
attendant at the early con- 
ferences, and the later con- 
ferences, when she has been 
absent, have always missed 
her, especially in the section 
librarians, 
has developed as 


of children’s 
which 
the result of such inspira- 


tion as these two pio- 
neer women gave the 
work. 

The three women 


presidents of the American 
Library Association have represented interest- 
ingly three stages of the organization of the 
The first 
woman president, Mrs. Henry L. Elmendorf, 
serving in 1911-1912, represented the stage in 


library profession and its work. 


which librarians came to their calling not from 
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MARY WRIGHT PLUMMER 

special training schools, but as the result of 
personal liking and self-training for library 
work. Theresa H. West came to library work 
in 1877 as assistant in the Young Men’s Asso- 
ciation Library of Milwaukee, and when in the 
following year that became the Milwaukee Pub- 
lic Library, under the administration first of 
Major Baetz and then of Dr. Linderfeld, she 
was not only chief assistant but practically on 
a parity with her chiefs. She made herself an 
authority on library architecture and had much 
to do with the planning of the new library 
building at Milwaukee, in its day and indeed 
still one of the leading examples of municipal 
libraries. When the unhappy event occurred 
which severed Dr. Linderfeld’s relations with 
the library and with the A. L. A., Miss West, 
rather against her own protest, was made chief 
librarian, the most important library post oc- 
cupied by a woman up to that time. She was 
divorced from that post by her marriage in 
1896 with Henry L. Elmendorf, who had re- 
signed the librarianship of St. Joseph, Mo., to 
become the representative of the Library Bureau 
in London. After the return of Mr. and Mrs. 
Elmendorf from London, he became assistant 
librarian at Buffalo, and Mrs. Elmendorf was 
his helpmeet in a double sense, especially in 
the later years of his failing health. It was 
therefore fitting that at his death in 1906 she 
became his successor as assistant librarian, and 
it was doubly to her honor that tho not a chief 
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librarian she was chosen as president of the 
A. L. A. for the memorable year in which for 
the second time Canada was selected for the 
conference. Her shining white hair and gra- 
cious presence made her a notable figure as she 
presided at that conference, and gave our 
Canadian brethren evidence that the library 
profession in the States accepted woman as the 
co-worker of man in the fullest sense. Happily, 
she is still with us in active work to reap the 
rich reward of appreciation which :she has 
earned. 

The second woman president, Mary Wright 
Plummer, was a graduate in the first library 
class of the first library school, and represented 
fitly the beginning of the library school era 
within the profession. She graduated from the 
library school of Columbia College under Mel- 
vil Dewey in 1888, and her life-work in the 
library profession was chiefly associated with 
the organization and large development of li- 
brary schools. When Miss Plummer came from 
St. Louis to Pratt Institute in 1890 as its libra- 
rian, it was with special reference to the library 
training class which had just been started and 
which later developed under her direct guid- 
ance into the Pratt Institute Library School. 
Her reputation in this field made her the natural 
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choice for the planning and organization of the 
library school which Andrew Carnegie endowed 
in connection with the New York Public Li- 
brary, and the post of director of this library 
she held until her too early death. Serious ill- 
ness had come upon her just at the time when 
she was elected to the presidency of the Associ- 
ation. and the first conference at Asbury Park 
in 1916 heard her graceful presidential addres- 
from other lips than hers. Her personality wa- 
charming and her speech, whether of tongue or 
pen, was delightful always. Her Quaker stock 
and breeding—for she came from the good oli 
Quaker town of Richmond, Indiana—showe:l 
in her quiet and dignified manner and in every 
thought, word and action she was the Friend 
lady. Her friendships were many and dear to 
her, and she widened the circle by the work of 
her pen. The boys and girls were not forgot- 
ten, for “Roy and Ray in Mexico” and “Roy 
and Ray in Canada” were among the most tak- 
ing of those books of travel written for chil- 
dren, which combined story-telling with de- 
scription. But the choicest of her literary work 
was in the poems which she contributed to 
magazines and which were collected and private- 
ly printed in worthy form, marking her a true 
poet. When she died, a patient sufferer, in 
1916, she left a memory dear to all who knew 
her—a sorrowful gap in all lives she had 
touched. 

The newly elected president, Alice Sarah 
Tyler, third in the succession, marks that state 
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of the development of the profession in this 
country, characterized by the extension of off- 
cial organization, thru state commissions and 
associations. She came into the A. L. A. in 1889, 
when assistant in the library of her home city 
of Decatur, Ill., and on the organization of the 
Illinois Library School at the Armour Institute, 
Chicago, she promptly availed herself of its op- 
portunity and became a member of the first 
class, graduating in 1891. She became there- 
after associated with the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, which has sent out into the library field 
so many well-known and admirable workers. 
Her work there caused her to be appointed in 
1900 secretary and working executive of the 
Iowa State Library Commission, in which post 
she made this commission one of the best known 
in the West and one of the most efficient in the 
country. Thence in 1913 she was recalled to 
Cleveland to become the working head of the 
Western Reserve Library School of which Mr. 
Brett was titular Dean. This School, under her 
directorship, has done valuable work, but Miss 
Tyler’s personality has counted for even more in 
her prominent relationship with the A. L. A. in 
which in 1909 she had been vice-president. 
Miss Tyler comes to the post of president in 
a critical and difficult year, and every well- 
wisher of the American Library Association and 
of library progress should stand behind her 
with best wishes for the success of what, it is to 
be hoped, will rank as a _ record adminis- 
tration. 


WHAT BOYS READ 


ie the St. Paul Y. M. C. A. employed boys 
brotherhood efficiency contest, started Jan- 
uary 9 and closed February 6, ten points were 
allowed for reading and reviewing not more 
than two of eight selected books. Answers 
were required to the following questions: 
What is the object of the book? What part of 
the book did you particularly like and why? 
In what way has the reading of this book 
benefited you? ‘Forty-five reports were re- 
ceived. 

The most popular class of books was bio- 
graphy. Of these Scudder’s “George Wash- 
ington” was read by the largest number. The 
lives of Roosevelt, one by Hagedorn, the other 
by Iglehart, together excited an equal amount 
of interest, followed by Riis’s “Making of an 
American,” and Nicolay’s “Boy’s Life of Lin- 
coln.” 


The most popular single book was Moore’s 
book on the choice of a vacation, entitled “The 
Youth and the Nation.” Next to this was 
Hall’s “From Youth to Manhood.” 


“I need not tell you how thoroly I sym- 
pathize with your fine campaign to spread the 
gospel of good books. It is a great surprise 
to me to learn that 73 per cent of the counties of 
the United States are without adequately 
equipped libraries and that 50 per cent of the 
population of 30 states are without library ser- 
vice of any kind. This is a condition that cer- 
tainly ought to be remedied and I have read 
your blue letters and your campaign material 
with great interest. I will help in any way I 
can.”—Ray Stannard Baker in a letter to Sam- 


uel H. Ranck. 
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Business Libraries and Basic Service 


By DORSEY W. HYDE, JR., 
Librarian, Packard Motor Car Company, Detroit, Mich. 


HE responsible business executive of to- 

day does not doubt the importance of 

business facts. He has surrounded him- 
self with high-salaried statisticians, research 
workers, special investigators, and a host of 
other specialists and he calls upon these men 
for facts and figures to help him determine 
geveral policies as well as to solve the routine 
problems of corporate administration. 

In the early days of American industrial de- 
velopment business houses could not afford the 
luxury of such expert assistants. But with the 
rapid growth of the corporation form of busi- 
ness organization the scope and size of busi- 
ness undertakings rapidly increased and en- 
hanced profits made many new departures pos- 
sible. 

If the power that goes with knowledge is at 
the command of all larger corporations, it is 
none the less true that such knowledge is often 
very costly. They are, perhaps, not more than 
twenty per cent of American business corpora- 
tions in a financial position to permit the 
hiring of specialists and experts ad lib. But 
even these large concerns have learned that it 
is at once efficient and economic to build up 
special collections of data and information. 
Almost two thousand such firms have estab- 
lished special libraries, and are coming to de- 
pend upon them more and more for the sort of 
fact information that it needed as a basis for 
intelligent executive action. 

Cut off from natural sources of supply dur- 
ing the war, many American business firms 
organized research bureaus to discover new 
processes of manufacture and new ways to mar- 
ket or distribute their products. There are sev- 
eral hundred such research bureaus which are 
now functioning in connection with modern 
business firms. The experience of such bu- 
reaus has demonstrated beyond question the 
need for special library service to aid the re- 
search worker in discovering printed and other 
sources of information, and in the collection 
and indexing of new information when ac- 
quired. 

In a recent issue of the Liprary JourRNAL, 
Mr. Guy E. Marion has published an interesting 


history of the Special Libraries Association, but 
perhaps it will never be possible to trace out 
the first beginning of the special library idea 
in the world of business activity. Probably, 
like Topsy, business libraries “just growed,” 
altho special library technique can be traced to 
the work of Melvil Dewey and others and the 
first legislative reference libraries. But in in- 
ception as well as in later development the 
special library has drawn both aid and sup- 
port from its parent, the public library. 
SPECIAL LIBRARY LIMITATIONS 

Particularly during the past few years the 
rapid increase in the number of special libra- 
ries and the development of special library 
service, has been a noteworthy fact. Special 
libraries and special librarians have won a 
unique place in the business world and they 
are making valuable contributions to the litera- 
ture of library technique. In other words, the 
special libraries have demonstrated their utility 
in relation to both library service and the world 
of business. 

But special library gains in intensity of serv- 
ice have not been made without sacrifice. The 
special librarian must to some extent forego the 
broad outlook of the public librarian, and his 
service is less democratic in that it is avail- 
able only for the members of his firm. The 
special librarian’s opportunity for a broader 
service lies in the direction of professional as- 
sociation with public as well as special libra- 
rians; but the democratization of his services 
can only come as the result of a new alignment 
of economic forces in which the interests of 
individual companies in some way will be made 
subservient to the interests of the business or 
industry as a whole. 

CO-OPERATION BETWEEN SPECIAL AND PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES 

In the meantime how can we, as individual 
public and special librarians, realize the best 
interests of our profession? There can be but 
one answer to this question, and that is thru 
close and friendly co-operation. Progressive 
business corporations to-day have fewer secrets 
than ever before and they realize that secrecy 
and ignorance are a definite impediment to the 
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continued progress and prosperity of any bus- 
iness undertaking. As a result of this new atti- 
tude, storehouses of specialized information are 
daily becoming more generally available, and 
the commercial library will soon be able to 
articulate its service with that of the public 
library to the great benefit of both institu- 
tions. 

It is particularly fortunate that at this time. 
the public and special librarians of the coun- 
try are united in their support of the broad 
conception of library service which is illus- 
trated by the Enlarged Program. This pro- 
gram represents the mould into which can be 
poured the liquid metal of our plans and ideals 
for the future development of library service in 
the community. It is the culmination of the 


plans and predictions of the founders of the 
American Library Association and bids fair to 
establish our profession upon a new basis with 
a courage and fortitude to grapple with the 
problems besetting the path of our new democ- 
racy. 

The outlook, then, for special libraries could 
not be more salutary. Let us hope that every 
member of the profession will make full use of 
his opportunity, and that henceforth co-oper- 
ation between the public librarian and the spe- 
cial librarian will rapidly increase. The En- 
larged Program has furnished common ground 
for effective joint action and there can be no 
doubt but that such co-operation will have a 
positive effect upon the future development of 
our profession. 


On College and University Library Committees’, 


18 May 1920. 
My dear Professor —-—— 

I have your letter of he 10th asking about 
Library Committees and their work. I could 
write you at great length on this subject, cov- 
ering it all the way from the constitution of 
such committees thru their workings to a dis- 
cussion of the opportunities and functions of 
a university library. 

Fortunately for us both, most of this has been 
well covered by others by articles in print.* 

From these sources you will glean what 
the university library to-day stands for in the 
eyes of the librarians, and you can apply the 
data to our own case, and thus uphold the hands 
of your librarian. 

I have found no references to the reverse 
side: the viewpoint of the professor and the 
trustee. You will have to find that out from 
others. 


*A letter to a friend who has just been appointed 
chairman of the Faculty Library Committee in a west- 
ern state university. 


**For example, the following: 

Wyer, J. I. “The College and University Library.” 
being Chapter 4 of the Preprint of the A. L. A. 
Manual of Library Economy. 

Compton, Charles H. “The Library in Relation to 
the University.” Liprary Journat. Nov. 1910. v. 35, 
p. 494-503. 

Canfield, James H. “The Modern College Library.” 
Education. Nov. 1906. v. 27, p. 129-135. 

Carlton, W. N. ‘College Libraries and the Col- 


lege Librarian.” Liprary Journat. Nov. 1906. v. 31, 
p. 751-757. 

Koopman, Harry L. “Functions of a University 
Library.” Liprary Journar. 1894, v. 19. Confer 
ence report, p. 24-30. 


To my mind, the function of the faculty 
library committee is to co-operate with the 
librarian to make the library of the largest 
service to its clientele. Conversely, the libra- 
rian aims to administer the library to furnish 
the largest service, and the faculty library com- 
mittee is a co-operating advisory body. 

To elaborate these definitions: The library 
is the laboratory of the scholar, be he student, 
professor, researcher, alumnus, or visiting 
scholar. It must be administered with this in 
mind. 

Some parts of the library are static: the 
books, the building; some operations are me- 
chanical: pasting, labeling, stamping, dating, 
typing: some operations are educational and 
informing, they comprise the vital, human, en- 
ergizing side: e. g., putting similar books to- 
gether to supplement each other, which is class- 
ifying; indexing the great body of knowledge 
held in print, which is cataloging: making 
lists on special subjects, pe rhaps with annota- 
tions, which is bibliographic work; directing 
seekers after specific information and advising 
in the use of the literary laboratory, which is 
reference work. 

All those who do these latter things are an 
essential part of the educational equipment of 
the university, perhaps as much so as the in- 
structor who teaches. 

Further, every department in the university 
has an interest in the library, but it is the li- 
brary of the entire university and must be ad- 
ministered for the university as a whole. The 
library is a central department of the uni- 
versity, just as the registrar’s office and business 
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office function for all. But the library has an 
educational value which surpasses these other 
necessary executive offices, comparable more to 
the educational offices of the dean and presi- 
dent. 

The library is all-embracing but overtopping 
all, just as the graduate school represents every 
department giving graduate instruction, yet 
transcends the same departments giving under- 
graduate instruction. 

If these are true statements, the librarian is 
comparable to a dean, and his trained assist- 
ants with library experience are to be graded 
as professors and instructors. 

For these reasons many librarians believe a 
library committee of the faculty is an anomaly, 
an archaic preservation from: the time when the 
librarian was a professor, or instructor, or even 
clerk, giving “extra” of his time to the library. 
He needed watching so that other departments 
might not suffer from neglect! Or worse, some 
one was appointed as librarian for whom it 
was a nice berth—some worn-out or failing 
teacher or one who was “fond of books,” but 
knew nothing of the library’s requirements. 

The librarian of to-day should be and gen- 
erally is a scholar who knows methods of re- 
search and also an executive who can manage 
the library. Why should the librarian be un- 
der the control and direction of a committee 
of his colleagues? Is this done in any other 
department? Every librarian is glad to have 
an advisory committee of some kind and he 
naturally turns to the professors on questions 
which touch vitally the departments of instruc- 
ion and research. As such an advisory body a 
purely faculty committee is very valuable. 

A library committee of trustees only is chief- 
ly a figurehead. It initiates no action, passes 
only formally on a budget, or on rules, or on 
plans for a building. All of these things can 
be as adequately handled by the general board, 
or by the executive committee, or by a special 
committee when the need arises. Yet nearly 
every board of trustees has such a committee 
which never does any important work—another 
instance of the perpetuation of an instrument 
or custom once useful but now outgrown. 

To my mind, the best kind of a library com- 
mittee for a university is a joint one of seven 
from trustees and faculty, of which the presi- 
dent and librarian are members ex-officio. The 
treasurer or controller may well be another ex- 
officio member. The other four members would 
be one trustee and three from the faculty. 

Such a committee can handle every detail 
necessary, as it represents adequate authority, 
subject only to revision by the board of trustees 
itself. It can deal with finances, salaries, and 


the budget; it can make appointments of libra- 
rian and staff; it can lay down matters of pol- 
icy in organization, administration, purchasing, 
etc., and in general support the librarian who 
is the executive officer who administers. 

In wishing you success as chairman of the 
faculty library committee, may I also bespeak 
your best co-operation with your librarian. 

F. K. W. Drury, 
Assistant Librarian. 
Brown University, Providence, R. 1. 


LIBRARY OF THE LONDON FRIENDS 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


PRosaBty the most complete denominational 

library in the world is that of the Friends 
Historical Society, London, which will cele- 
brate its 250th anniversary in 1923. In 1673 
the Society of Friends recorded in one of its 
minutes a determination to see that “two of a 
sort of all books written by Friends be collected 
and kept together . . . and one of every sort 
written against truth.” In 1697 there was an 
interesting entry regarding a set of Quaker 
books in High Dutch for presentation to the 
Czar of Muscovy (Peter the Great) who used 
to visit Friends’ Meetings, while he lived at 
Deptford. These, however, were found to be 
too finely bound, and were ordered to be re- 
bound “in Turkey leather” before they were 
given to the Czar. Something of the literary 
activity of the Friends at that period can be 
gauged by their record of 2,678 publications, 
many of which went thru several editions be- 
tween 1650 and 1708. 

The library, which is accessible to all who 
are interested, contains a practically complete 
set of Quaker and anti-Quaker literature, much 
of the latter in the form of satirical verse and 
drama. Included also are the original Fox’s 
Journal in two volumes, yearly minutes of the 
Society from 1672 to the present day, 44 vol- 
umes of “The Sufferings of Friends from 1750 
to 1856,” the Swarthmoor Hall Account Book 
(shortly to be published. by the Cambridge 
University Press) and many documents of Wil- 
liam Penn. There are also hundreds of prints 
and cuttings, as well as a very complete exhi- 
bition of Quaker costumes. 


“If you have a reasonably active mind you 
can no more stroll through a public library 
building without taking away new ideas than 
you can walk through the woods and not pick up 
burs.” —Saturday Evening Post for February 14. 
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American Library Association, or the 
“Colorado Springs A. L. A.” as it will 
soon be called, is destined to be long remem- 


Tx: forty-second annual meeting of the 


bered for at least two things. The adoption of 
the Enlarged Program means that the Associ- 


ation is now about to embark upon the biggest 
and most far-reaching piece of work it has ever 
attempted in peace times. Second only in im 
portance to this and a necessary adjunct to any 
successful library 
program was the 
sentiment of the 
conference with 
regard to the sal- 
aries and welfare 
of library work- 
ers of all grades, 
especially the 
younger assistants. 
President Hadley’s 
address was splen- 
didly candid and 
constructtve and 
his proposals be- 
came the underly- 
ing theme of the 
entire conference. 
So far as the pro- 
gram goes it was 
a “junior’s meet- 
ing” primarily. 
Secondarily, an at- 
tempt was made to 
have the various 
affliated societies 
represented by 
speakers at the 
general sessions. 


Seldom have the 


The Colorado Springs Conference 


fore the A. L. A. itself. Resolutions endorsing 
the Enlarged Program were passed by the 
League of Library Commissions, the joint ses- 
sion of Law and State Librarians, and the joint 
session of School and Children’s Librarians, as 
well as by the Trustees Section, before the Asso- 
ciation itself took action on Saturday morning. 
Colorado Springs proved to be an_ ideal 
meeting place. That the sessions at the Antlers 
Hotel were so well attended was not because 
of a lack of won- 
derful and _ inter- 
esting places to 
go and see, but 
because the busi- 
ness at hand was 
so important. The 
provision made on 
the program, al- 
lowing Friday af- 
ternoon and all 
day Sunday free 
for sightseeing, al- 
lowed everyone to 
attend meetings 
and visit points of 
interest as well. 
The attendance 
reached the credit- 
able figure of six 
hundred, but there 
were many famil- 
iar faces missing, 
chief among them 
being those of Mr. 
and Mrs. Bowker, 
and Mr. and Mrs. 
Carr. But there 
were also many 
red ribboners who 


old-timers witness- ALICE S. TYLER, PRESIDENT OF THE A. L. A., 1920-1921 became better ac- 


ed such spontane- 

ous applause as greeted the papers read by Miss 
Doud, Miss Rich, and Miss Flexner at the fifth 
general session. In spite of the opposition that 
has been voiced in some quarters regarding the 
Enlarged Program, there was only in evidence on 
the part of opponents and proponents a desire to 
get together by compromise so that the work in 
its broadest phases might go forward. It was 
gratifying to see how different sections and 
affiliated societies took definite action even be- 


quainted with 
every one because of the smaller number present. 
The Trustees Section claimed an attendance larger 
than ever heretofore and the progressive resolu- 
tion on salaries adopted by that body is un- 
doubtedly one of the most important actions 
ever taken by the section: “Whereas, we believe 
that a marked increase in the salaries of library 
workers is necessary to the continuation of 
efficient service in our |,braries, THEererore, be 
it resolved that we urge upon all library trus- 
tees everywhere to labor earnestly to have sal- 
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ary scales so increased that the younger mem- 
bers of their staffs shall receive sufficient pay 
for a decent livelihood and that increases shall 
be given for experience and attainments, so 
that the best minds may be induced to enter 
the service and continue in it.” 

There were fewer exhibits than at most con- 
ferences. Gaylord Brothers showed several new 
and original ideas in library supplies. The 
H. R. Huntting Co. had an interesting collec- 
tion of books, mostly for younger readers, and 
Public Libraries, a table on which were publi- 
cations of advertisers in the magazine, for free 
distribution. Considerable interest was shown 
in the set of National Child Welfare Charts 
displayed. The two local Colorado Springs 
papers were most generous in giving space to 
the convention. During the week, thru the ef- 
forts of Miss Humble and the Publicity Com- 
mittee thirty-seven separate stories on the con- 
ference were printed in Colorado Springs and 
Denver papers alone, totaling over thirty-four 
columns. In addition a daily story was sent off 
over the Associated Press wires. 

NEW OFFICERS 

Alice S. Tyler, director of the Western Re- 
serve University Library School, was unani- 
mously elected president of the Association to 
succeed Chalmers Hadley of Denver. H. H. B. 
Meyer, chief bibliographer of the Library of 
Congress, and Louise B. Krause, librarian of 
H. M. Byllesby & Company, Chicago, were 
elected to the offices of first vice-president and 
second vice-president, respectively. Other new 
members of the Executive Board elected were 
Azariah S. Root, librarian of Oberlin College, 
and George B. Utley, librarian of the Newberry 
Library, Chicago. 

To fill vacancies on the Council, Mary Eileen 
Ahern, editor of Public Libraries, Chicago; W. 
O. Carson, inspector of libraries, Province of 
Ontario; Luther L. Dickerson, in charge of the 
library service of the U. S. War Department; 
Charles F. D. Belden, librarian, Bostou: Public 
Library; and, Julia Ideson, librarian, Houston 
Carnegie Library, Houston, Texas, were elected. 
W. W. Appleton, a trustee of the New York 
Public Library, was elected trustee of the En- 
dowment Fund. 

FIRST SESSION 

At the opening session on Wednesday after- 
noon, June 2, President Chalmers Hadley’s 
address, “The A. L. A. and the Library 
Worker,” printed elsewhere in this number, was 
not only enthusiastically received, but proved 
later to be the guiding theme of the entire con- 
ference. Prolonged applause followed his plea 
that the A. L. A. reach out and take in the 
younger library workers becoming not only an 


organization to promote the welfare of libra- 
ries but of all library workers. Stating that 
the “greatest service that the A. L. A. can ren- 
der at this time is to sponsor and assist the 
desire for organization among librarians,” Mr. 
Hadley recommended that the Association 
should assist in the organization of local chap- 
ters of library workers and that plans be made 
whereby membership in these local chapters 
should be membership in the A. L. A. itself. 
Mr. Hadley regarded the Enlarged Program as 
the logical product of the times. “It is im- 
measurably greater than the sum of its recom- 
mendations,” he said. 

The session opened with a greeting in happy 
vein by the Hon. Charles E. Thomas, mayor 
of Colorado Springs, who was followed by Mrs. 
Jarviss Richards of Denver, relating interesting 
stories and legends of the Pike’s Peak region. 

In his paper entitled “A Modern Medusa,” 
Frederick C. Hicks of Columbia University. 
president of the American Association of Law 
Librarians, likened science to “a Medusa whose 
locks are formed by numerous eels of this and 
that science and literature. Only by index 
learning can one grasp and hold the tail of 
the eel of science.” After paying a tribute to 
the index makers of the past and future Mr. 
Hicks urged that public libraries make greater 
use of the Index to Legal Periodicals. It con- 
tains references to much general material on all 
subjects that has been published in legal peri- 
odicals, for “lawyers as a class are prone to 
spread their thoughts on the printed page.” 

SECOND SESSION 

John Ridington, Librarian of the University 
of British Columbia, Vancouver, B. C., opened 
the second session with an address entitled. 
“New Needs and New Responsibilities.” “If 
the world is to emerge to happier days, it will 
be because of desire and knowledge,” he said. 
“Wider service in our libraries, co-operative 
policies that reach into new fields, a nation-wide 
appeal for a broadened basis of public support 
—these and other important matters are be- 
fore us at this conference. These things are a 
part of our professional answer to the challenge 
of the present days. If in our other library 
labors we manifest the same desire, if our work 
is directed by intelligence and permeated by 
an ever-present realization that, by doing it 
well, we are contributing our personal and pro- 
fessional quota to the solution of the problems 
of our time, then we can feel satisfaction in 
knowing that, so far as libraries and the library 
movement and librarians are concerned, we are 
definitely and constructively relating ourselves 
to urgent and persistent present needs.” 

After touching on after war conditions and 
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tendencies in science, in government, in indus- 
try, in the home, the school, the church, the 
press, the state, and art, Mr. Ridington pointed 
out the service which could be rendered by the 
library profession in disseminating and dis- 
tributing the vision and information, the in- 
spiration and knowledge contained in printed 
books of to-day. “In our daily work we may 
help dispel ignorance, eradicate prejudice, sub- 
due passion, create sympathy, diffuse knowl- 
edge, establish ideals. We shall thus create 
conditions that make human progress, not pos- 
sible, but inevitable. We can each adopt the 
honorable motto of an old Scotch publishing 
house, “We scatter light by books.’ ” 

Speaking on the “Outlook for Special Libra- 
ries,” Dorsey W. Hyde, Jr., president of the 
Special Libraries Association, told how the re- 
sponsible business executive of to-day depends 
upon books. Almost two thousand firms have 
established special libraries and are coming to 
depend upon them more and more for the sort 
of fact information that is needed as a basis for 
intelligent executive action. Mr. Hyde’s paper 
is given on p. 550 of this number. 

Lieutenant Frank Schoble of Philadelphia, an 
American officer blinded in the Argonne, when 
a piece of shell tore thru his skull, severing the 
optic nerves, spoke on the great need for more 
books for the blind and emphasized the import- 
ance of that part of the A. L. A. Enlarged Pro- 
gram relating to books for the blind. He ex- 
plained how, a great reader before the war, he 
had suddenly been brought face to face with the 
realization that except for a pitifully small 
number of brailled titles his world of books 
had suddenly been taken from him. “Now when 
there is so much interest in the war blind, is 
the time to take active measures to increase the 
supply of books in raised types,” said Lieut. 
Schoble. The civil and the war blind are on 
the same footing with regard to books. By 
training, the mind of the blind man is increased 
to greater capacity. He needs reference and 
practical books, and will read them to a new 
purpose if encouraged. Self improvement in 
his reading will take the place of entertainment 
if the books can be provided. There is great 
need of a complete catalog of books available 
in raised types. The sighted reader, Lieut. 
Schoble pointed out, can glance along the li- 
brary shelves to find a book that interests him 
but of which he has never before heard. Only 
by the use of a catalog in the type with which 
he is familiar can a blind man stumble upon 
a book by a new author. Stating that of the 
forty libraries in the country having collec- 
tions of books for the blind, only a dozen are 
keeping their collections up to date, he argued 


for the establishment of a number of regional 
libraries for the blind scattered thruout the 
country. Because of the excessive cost of books 
in raised type the blind are more dependent 
upon libraries than are the sighted. Only the 
blind themselves seem to realize how libraries 
can recreate thru the medium of books the 
world that has been taken away from them. 

At adjournment of the session the visiting 
librarians were entertained at a reception given 
by the Colorado Library Association. 

THIRD SESSION 

At the beginning of the third session on 
Thursday morning, June 3, a telegram from 
W. O. Carson was read telling of the new li- 
brary law in Ontario, by which libraries may 
claim a tax of fifty cents per capita, which may 
be increased by councils to seventy-five cents 
per capita. On a motion by Mr. Montgomery 
the Association voted to have the secretary for- 
ward to Mr. Carson a statement of its approval 
of this new and progressive library law. 

The report of the Joint Committee on En- 
larged Program, advance copies of which had 
previously been sent to all members of the 
A. L. A., was then presented by Mr. Carlton, 
who described how the Joint Committee had 
come into being after a conference between the 
Executive Board and four of the signers of a 
letter opposing some of the features of the or- 
iginal report of the Enlarged Program Commit- 
tee. A motion made by Mr. Dana that “the 
Secretary of the Association be instructed to 
say to the Executive Board that it is the wish of 
the Association that the Executive Board and 
the Enlarged Program Committee proceed with 
the carrying on of the program in accordance 
with the Chicago resolutions,” started a brisk 
and lively discussion. Mr. Sanborn urged that 
each feature of the program be discussed, a 
suggestion which unfortunately was not fol- 
lowed. Then followed a bewildering succession 
of motions which were either tabled or rejected, 
and considerable discussion as to the powers and 
duties of the Council, the Executive Board, and 
the Finance Committee. Mr. Dana reminded 
the Association that it was larger than the Exec- 
utive Board, any appointed committee, or any 
self-constituted committee, regretting that it 
seemed almost impossible for librarians to gain 
from the printed page, a knowledge of anything. 

Without adopting any program of work with 
the blind, or consulting with the standing com- 
mittee on work for the blind, the Association 
voted favorably on a motion made by Dr. 
Steiner “that all work for the blind to be done 
by the A. L. A. be first referred to the 
American Printing House for the Blind, and 
to the Association of Blind Instructors.” 
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A report of the Committee on Certification 
was read by Miss Tyler, accepted by the Asso- 
ciation and referred to the Council. Finally dis- 
cussion waxed eloquent again after Dr. Raney, 
declaring “that enthusiasm requires a check,” 
moved “that on the conclusion of the financial 
campaign June 30, 1920, and the rendition of 
the final report of the Enlarged Program Com- 
mittee, the restatement of the Enlarged Program 
be brought to the joint attention of the Council, 
the Executive Board and the Finance Commit- 
tee and that if all agree the Executive Board 
be empowered to proceed with the program, but 
if they disagree those parts of the program shall 
be presented to the Association for final action.” 
Protests against this motion were heard from 
Mr. Hicks, Mr. Carlton, Mr. Bishop, Mr. Milam, 
and Mr. Spaulding, and the motion failed to 
pass. On a motion by Mr. Montgomery, it was 
voted that of the moneys collected the campaign 
expenses should have the first call. The session 
adjourned on a motion by Miss Ahern, with- 
out having directly discussed the Enlarged Pro- 
gram itself, or taking any action to adopt or 
reject the Joint Committee’s report. 
FOURTH SESSION 

Far more progress on the proposed new Con- 
stitution of the A. L. A. was made at the 
Colorado Springs Conference than those who 
had been at the Chicago meeting could well 
have hoped to see. Following the submittal 
of printed committee reports at the fourth ses- 
sion the Association went into committee of 
the whole to consider the revised draft, embody- 
ing recommendations made at Chicago, sub- 
mitted by the Committee on Revision of Consti- 
tution. Thruout the session there was an evi- 
dent desire on the part of those present to show 
their confidence in the Committee and its recom- 
mendations. Taking up from one to six sec- 
tions at a time, swift progress was made and 
with little discussion and (with two exceptions) 
minor changes, the proposed revision was voted 
upon favorably. Seemingly many who voted 
to let the section providing that the Finance 
Committee prepare all budgets, stand as in the 
old Constitution were unaware that the Com- 
mittee had recommended otherwise. This was 
accounted for by the typographical arrange- 
ment of the proposed new draft. The other 
exception was with respect to relations of the 
Council and the Executive Board, Dr. Andrews 
emphasizing the view that the Council and not 
the Executive Board should determine ques- 
tions of policy, and an amendment to this ef- 
fect was adopted restricting the Executive Board, 
contrary to the original scheme of constitutional 
revision, and to the recommer dations of the 
Committee on Revision. 


FIFTH SESSION 

Following the regular program of the fifth 
session on Saturday morning, June 5, the As- 
sociation unanimously adopted a resolution ap- 
proving the Enlarged Program, presented by Dr. 
Bostwick: “Resolved. That the American Libra- 
ry Association approves the restatement of the 
Enlarged Program presented by the Joint Com- 
mittee as a basis for the guidance of the Ex- 
ecutive Board in administering the enlarged ac- 
tivities of the association.” There was but little 
discussion, and no opposition save the techni- 
cal one brought up by Mr. Dana that in accepting 
the revised report of the Joint Committee, the 
Association was censoring the Executive Board 
for accepting the report of the original En- 
larged Program Committee. The plea made by 
Adam Strohm that the Enlarged Program was 
not for the benefit of libraries or librarians 
but for America, resulted in an unanimous vote 
for adoption. 

What has been characterized as the cleverest 
paper of the conference was read at the open- 
ing of the session by Marjory Doud, of the St. 
Louis Public Library. Under the title “The In- 
articulate Library Assistant” Miss Doud went 
on to show that there was no such thing and pro- 
ceeded to show why. She urged the A. L. A. 
to do more for the younger library workers. 
proposing the establishment of local units of 
membership, similar to the plan suggested by 
Mr. Hadley in his presidential address. Miss 
Doud’s paper, which to judge from the pro- 
longed applause, met with hearty approval, is 
given in this number of the Liprary JourNAL. 

The second of these papers by younger li- 
brarians under the general heading of “Staff 
Problems” was read by Lora Rich, of the Chi- 
cago Public Library, who pointed out under 
the title of “How Can the Beneficence of Li- 
braries Be Directed More Successfully toward 
Their Assistants” the educational opportunities 
offered by every library and urged that some 
systematic means be taken to get library assist- 
ants to take advantage of them. She cited what 
what had already been done in this direction 
in the Chicago Public Library. 

Jennie M. M. Flexner of the Louisville Pub- 
lic Library followed with a clever and practical 
paper entitled, “Choosing a Librarian from an 
Assistant’s Viewpoint.” 

“Will you walk a little faster,” 
Said the whiting to the snail, 
“There’s a porpoise just behind me 
And he’s treading on my tail.” 

Choosing these lines of Lewis Carroll as a 
text Miss Flexner showed that the whiting was 
the library assistant, the porpoise represented 
progress, and the snail the librarian from the 
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assistant’s viewpoint. She urged that someone 
represent the library assistants at meetings of 
Boards of Trustees, especially when a librarian 
was to be appointed. 

At the close of the session Catherine Van 
Dyne told of the organization and plans of the 
new Library Workers’ Association, the prime 
purpose of which is to “promote the well-being 
of library workers who have not enjoyed the 
benefits of library school training.” 

SIXTH SESSION 

Cornelia Marvin, Oregon State Librarian. 
opened the sixth and closing session, Mon- 
day, June 7, with an interesting account of ad- 
ventures in Oriental bookshops. Miss Marvin 
told of the advance in library matters among the 
Chinese and of the tremendous demand _ in 
China for American library workers. On dis- 
play in the hotel lobby was a collection of Chi- 
nese and Japanese books collected by Miss 
Marvin for the Oregon State Library. William 
MeLeod Raine followed with a paper on “The 
Formula of the Western Novel.” 

The report of the Resolutions Committee was 
read by Dr. Jchnston of St. Paul, for Miss 
Ahern, the chairman of the Committee. Its 
recommendations that resolutions be passed in 
appreciation of the action of the War and Navy 
Departments in taking over A. L. A. Library 
service in their respective departments, were 
adopted by a vote of the Association. A reso- 
lution of gratitude to all those who had taken 
part in making the conference a success, men- 
tioning especially Mr. Ormes of the Local Com- 
mittee, Miss Reese of the Social Committee, and 
Mr. Clatworthy of Estes Park, was also adopted. 
Minutes on the death of Andrew Carnegie. 
Charles Gould, and Mary F. Isom were read 
by the Secretary and adopted. 

Mr. Sanborn read a resolution prepared by 
Mr. Bowker on the resignation of George B. 
Utley, from the office of Secretary of the As- 
sociation. This was seconded by Dr. Andrews 
and adopted by a rising vote. It was moved 
and voted that the secretary send a word of 
greeting to Mr. and Mrs. Bowker and to Mr. 
and Mrs. Carr. On a motion by Dr. Andrews it 
was also voted that Mr. Roden be notified of the 
appreciation of the Association for his long 
term as Treasurer. 

After a resolution passed by the Council en- 
dorsing the report of the Joint Committee on 
classification and urging its adoption upon Con- 
gress was read the Assistant Secretary, Mr. 
Teal read the report of the Tellers of Elec- 
tion. 168 votes were cast resulting in the elec- 
tion of Alice S. Tyler for President and the 
slate as given above. A supplementary report 
of the Finance Committee was adopted. 


The incoming President was escorted to the 
platfrom by Miss Robinson and Dr. Bostwick 
and the gavel of office presented to her by Mr. 
Hadley. “I will endeavor in every way pos- 
sible to maintain the high and noble purpose 
of the Association,” said Miss Tyler, “and will 
do my best.” Thus ended the Colorado Springs 
Conference which might better be called “Pike's 
Peak Conference” after its results have heen 
recorded in library annals. 

SOCIAL FEATURES 

To note and report all of the many social 
features of the conference one would have had 
to be present at from six to ten places at once. 
In spite of the number of meetings crowded in- 
to a short time, everybody found ample time for 
recreation or sightseeing due to the careful 
planning of the Travel, Local and Social Com- 
mittees. The 170 librarians who arrived from 
the East were a happy lot, loudly singing the 
praises of the Travel Committee and the meals 
of the Burlington Route Diner. Not a mishap 
had occurred, and Colorado Springs was 
reached in ample time in spite of the fears of 
those who wondered if the long thirteen car 
special could make time on the sieady up grade 
to Denver. The St. Louis party came some- 
what later, relating a tale of gore and blood- 
shed, for five cows had been struck by the loco- 
motive en route. One statistican figured that 
every hour and forty-five minutes during the 
night a cow was struck. 

Dinners of every kind were held at the Ant- 
lers. An innovation was the dining group of 
“members of the A. L. A. who attended the 
World’s Fair, Chicago, 1893.” “It makes no 
difference,” the announcement stated, “if you 
were a babe in arms, if your father wheeled 
you in a perambulator, or if your mother held 
you by a harness.” 

On Friday afternoon many took the Cog 
Railroad specials up Pike’s Peak, some jour- 
neyed to Cripple Creek, and others went on a 
hike thru nearby canons. The trip of the 
week for the lucky ones, however, was the auto 
ride to Cripple Creek, as arranged by the Travel 
Committee. Going to Cripple Creek and Vic- 
tor by way of Ute Pass, most of the parties re- 
turned through Phantom Canon following down 
the roadbed of an abandoned railroad thru a 
fairyland of delightful scenic surprises. From 
the mouth of the Canon the more resolute con- 
tinued to Canon City and the Royal Gorge, 
returning by the Ridge Road, a marvelous hich- 
way from which down below on either side can 
be seen a canon and a small creck. 

It was a ruddy faced, tired, but happy audi- 
ence that gathered in the ball-room of the Ant- 
lers on Sunday evening to hear Mr. Clatworthy 
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describe the views he had taken in and about 
Estes Park. Everyone who saw his collection 
of colored slides wanted then and there to go 
on the post-conference trip. 

Following Mr. Clatworthy an Indian maid 
clad in cream white buckskin adorned with 
colored beads and ornaments, stepped upon the 
stage and Mr. Hadiey introduced the gathering 


LATIN-AMERICAN PERIODICALS CON- 
TAINING BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
Compiled by PETER GOLDSMITH 


Buenos Aires 
Ideas (m.) 
Nosotros (m.) 
Nuestra América (m.) 
Revista Argentina de Ciencias Politicas (m.) 
Revista de Ciencias Econémicas (m.) 
Revista de Filosofia (m.) 
Revista de la Universidad de Cordoba (m.) 
Published in Cordoba 


Rio de Janeiro 
Revista Americana (m.) 
Santiago de Chile 
Revista Chilena de Historia y Geografia (q.) 
Revista Chilena (m.) 
Revista de Bibliografia Chilena y Extranjera 
(m.) 
Bogota 
Cultura (m.) 
Habana 
Cuba Contem pordnea (m.) 
Guayaquil 
La Illustracion (bm.) 
Panama 
Revista Nueva (m.) 
Lima 
Vercurio Peruano (m.) 
Revista Universitaria (q.) 
Universidad Mayor de San Marcos 
Revista de la Sociedad Geogafica de 
(m.) 


Lima 


San Salvador 
Actualidades (m.)\ 
Montevido 
Pegaso (m.) 
Revista Histérica (m.) 


Caracas 
Culira Venezolana (m.).—New York Library 


Club Bulletin. 
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to the Princess Tsianina, a native of the Chero- 
kee Creek Tribe. The Princess entertained her 
hearers by singing several groups of Indian 
songs, by Cadman, Lieurance, and Burton, fin- 
ishing her program with the last aria from 
Shanewis, in which she will make her appear- 
ance at the Metropolitan Opera House next 


season. 


“TO HELP YOU TO SELECT A BOOK™ 


The Protectograph Factory News, the house 
organ of the Judd Protectograph Company of 
Rochester, N. Y., has a section devoted to the 
library. The following is quoted in part from 
the April 15th number. 

“Dear Readers: 

Montesquieu says, “Love of reading enables a 
man to exchange the weary hours that come to 
everyone, for hours of delight’ and so I would 
call your attention to a few of our new books. 

“For the men who like railroad stories, there 
is ‘The Night Operator.’ This is a collection of 
railroad stories. . . . “The Thunder Bird’ is an 
aeroplane and the young fellow who owns and 
flies it is a very interesting character. If you 
will follow him through the story you will have 
some thrilling experiences. 

“A small book entitled ‘I Want to Know’ will 
answer a lot of things you have wanted to know. 
It is an inspiring and practical story of an am- 
bitious young man and explains some basic 
business principles in a very clear and interest- 
ing way... . 

“*The Golden Block’ is a business story, in 
which a girl shows what a girl can do in busi- 
ness. 

“Then there is ‘Venus in the East’ which makes 
you laugh from beginning to end as you follow 
the trials and tribulations of a young mining 
man who comes east to enter society and spend 
his fortune. 

“It is impossible to tell you about all of the 
stories, because of lack of space, but I am al- 
ways glad to help you select a book on Tuesday 
or Friday noons. 

E. L. Hepees, 
Librarian.” 

This brings readers, for this, according to Li- 
brarian Yust, is one of the most successful de- 
posit stations which the Rochester Public Li- 
brary has. 
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per Colorado Springs Conference of 1920 
quite surpassed expectation, for it was 
scarcely hoped that the special train from Chi- 
cago would carry over two hundred persons, a- 
it did, and that the Conference attendance would 
exceed six hundred. While the attractions of 
Colorado, including the post conference trip to 
Rocky Mountain Park which neared the post 
conference top notch with one hundred and sev- 
enty-seven people, are partly responsible for 
this attendance, it illustrates strikingly the grow- 
ing numbers and importance of both the As. 
sociation and the library profession. The 
Conference was concentrated into four and 
half working days, but it managed to have six 
general sessions, one of which was given over 
chiefly to junior librarians. This was with the 
purpose of inducing the younger folk to take 
a larger measure of interest and participation 
than they are modestly inclined to do when the 
elder and better known speakers are on the 
program or in evidence. It was a capital idea. 
and should make a precedent for future confer- 
ences. 


RESIDENT HADLEY’S address, which 

opened with a peculiarly happy literary 
touch in his jocose reference to the historic 
shelfful of A. L. A. Proceedings, dealt essen- 
tially with two subjects which are closely inter- 
woven—how to obtain a working democracy of 
organization within our libraries and how to 
increase library remuneration in such wise as 
to preserve the morale of library workers. The 
first is a general and world-wide problem, for 
democracy without leadership becomes moboc- 
racy, with self-selected dictators becomes autoc- 
racy, and is truly democracy only when leaders 
and policies are developed in response to the 
general need and such leaders followed and such 
policies upheld by the working majority. This 
means that in a great library system, in which 
the trustees and the working executive deter- 
mine general policies and methods of admin- 
istration, the staff should have ample oppor- 
tunity, without dominance from the top, to 
express their views and obtain hearing for them. 
This sort of democracy makes the minor posts 
more attractive by giving everyone a chance to 
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speak and be heard, and will sooner or later 
have its effect in obtaining from municipalities 
such funds that trustees may have at their dis- 
posal sufficient money to pay fair salaries thru- 
out the staff. It should not mean, however, a 
feeling of rivalry or antagonism as between the 
staff and the executive, which is demoralizing 
in any organization. It would be unfortunate, 
for instance, if the Library Workers’ Associ- 
ation should lead to such a division as has ex- 
isted in the British library organization, where 
the chief librarians have for the most part con- 
stituted one association, and the library assist- 
ants have another association and another organ 
of their own. Whether President Hadley’s sug- 
gestion that there should be local chapters of 
the American Library Association is the way 
out may perhaps be doubted, as to a large 
extent the state associations and local clubs are 
already practically in this relation, but his ad- 
dress throws open wide the door to full dis- 
cussion and determination of this important 
question. In any event, the A. L. A. should 
maintain its place as the all inclusive profes- 
sional body which will more and more repre- 
sent the profession to the public. 

HE Special Conference at Chicago last 

winter, with its detailed debate on the revi- 
sion of the constitution and the divisions of 
opinion within the Association on the Enlarged 
Program, showed the difficulty of accomplish- 
ing definite and great results without accepting 
a large measure of leadership. The Colorado 
Springs Conference accepted the warning of this 
experience, and for the most part adopted the 
report of the Committee on Revision as printed, 
without much change. On two points. how- 
ever, the Committee’s proposals were reversed: 
by continuing to place the responsibility for 
the preparation of the Budget on the Finance 
Committee, and retaining the power to deter 
mine policies in the hands of the Council. The 
result is that the Executive Board is not given 
the centralized administrative power contem- 
plated in the original proposal for constitu- 
tional revision, and this vital question is likely 
to come up again at the next conference when 


the second and final vote has to be taken 
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| Enlarged Program as restated in the 
printed report of the Joint Committee, 
met with unanimous acceptance under Doctor 
Bostwick’s motion, and was endorsed by sev- 
eral sections and collateral organizations in 
session at Colorado Springs. In view of 
the lively discussion and dissention at the 
earlier session, the fact that many critics 
did not speak out their specific objections, and 
the absence at the later sessions of a number of 
dissidents, this unanimity was somewhat perfunc- 
tory; but it is to be hoped that, since the Asso- 
ciation has now twice voted favorably to the 
general effort there may be actual unanimity 
of action. The chief difference between the 
original and the restated program is, of course, 
the inclusion of the endowment feature. Its 
purpose is to assure that the intensive work of 
the next two or three years, involving the ex- 
penditure of a round million, in addition to the 
“left-over” from the war fund, will not fall to 
the ground as the end of the whole matter, but 
will be continued from year to year by help of 
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the income from the endowment fund. This is 
altogether to be desired and perhaps will be pre- 
ferable and more safe than a fresh appeal two 
or three years hence. The difficulty is that many 
persons of generosity are more willing to give 
for direct purposes than for endowment, but these 
will have their choice as between the two meth- 
ods. So far, the money campaign is only in its 
preliminary stage without definite results: and 
it was not altogether happy that the week set 
for the actual opening of the money campaign 
in many quarters was that in which most libra- 
rians were still absent in connection with the 
Conference. With the Association united on 
the Enlarged Program as restated, let us hope 
that the campaign may start afresh with new 
impetus and the goal be reached before the 
summer heat dissipates effort. Otherwise, the 
campaign would have to be postponed until 
fall, which is indeed necessary in some local- 
ities, and much of the preliminary work in the 
way of publicity will have spent its force. 

So let us have quick and united effort together! 


KANSAS DISTRICT MEETING 


The third annual district meeting for South- 
central Kansas was held in the Wichita City 
Library May 3. The morning session was de- 
voted to an informal conference on various 
problems of a small library, centering round 
such subjects as book-selection, work with chil- 
dren, reference helps, extension work, eliminat- 
ing red tape, and the library as a community 
center. Trustees as well as librarians took an 
active part in the discussion. 

At the afternoon session, a half hour was 
devoted to the subject of mending books and 
periodicals, after which the county library 
movement with special reference to the needs 
of Kansas was discussed. J. B. Heffelfinger, 
state director of the Books for Everybody cam- 
paign, made an enthusiastic plea for the En- 
larged Program of the A. L. A. Round table 
discussions for trustees, college librarians, and 
public librarians followed. 

In connection with the district meeting, 
Willis H. Kerr called a state meeting of 
high school librarians, to which all but three of 
the fourteen in Kansas responded. For an hour 
in the morning and afternoon, they attended 
the general district meeting, withdrawing for a 
special conference on their own problems, 


which was led by Mr. Kerr, and for a visit to 
the high school library. 


LIBRARY ORGANIZATIONS 


An automobile ride over the city, with a visit 
to one of the school stations of the city li- 
brary, concluded the day’s program. The reg- 
istration was 43, including the eleven high 
school librarians. 

Junius Lucur. 


UPPER PENINSULA LIBRARY ASSOCIA. 
TION 

The eighth annual meeting of The Upper Pen- 
insula Library Association opened in Marquette 
at the Peter White Public Library on the even- 
ing of Thursday, May 20th. The evening was 
devoted to a very delightful musical program 
followed by a reception at which the members 
of Marquette Chapter D. A. R. served refresh- 
ments. 

The visiting librarians were very cordially 
welcomed to the city by H. A. Clark, Mayor of 
Marquette, after which the regular papers were 
read, lively discussions follewing each. The 
subjects discussed were: Library advertising, 
Lenore C. Carpenter, Iron Mountain: boys and 
girls clubs, Barbara Van Hulen, assistant state 
club leader; books suitable for boys and girls 
not ready for adult reading, Amelia T. Pickett, 
Painsdale; book binding problems, Ada J. Me- 
al Democrat Printing Company. Madison, 

is. 

The afternoon session was held at the Nor- 
thern State Normal and the principal feature of 
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the afternoon was the talk on the A. L. A. En- 
larged Program given by William Teal of New 
York City. The Association was very fortun- 
ate in hearing Mr. Teal, as he was able to 
speak with authority and explain fully what the 
plans of the A. L. A. are. Other papers read 
were: 

“The Menominee, County Library System.” 
Helena S. LeFevre, Menominee; “Problem of 
Library Fines,” Nellie Brayton, Ishpeming: 
“Relation between Public Library and Schools,” 
Gertrude Kelly, Hancock; “Library Instruc- 
tion in High Schools,” Harriet Allen, Hough- 
ton. 

The evening session was opened with music 
followed by a talk by Annie Archer Pollard 
of Grand Rapids, president of the Michigan 
Library Association, her subject being, “The 
Big Idea in Librarianship.” 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President: Harriet Allen, 
Houghton; vice-president, Abigail D. Lyon, 
Menominee; secretary-treasurer, Avah Shelly, 
Sault Sainte Marie. 

Asicait D. Lyon, Retiring Secretary. 


GEORGIA LIBRARY ASSOCTATION 


The twelfth meeting of the Georgia Library 
Association was held at the Carnegie Library 
of Atlanta on April 27-28, with twenty-four li- 
brarians in attendance. The session on Tues- 
day morning was devoted to a discussion of 
the Enlarged Program of the A. L. A. led by 
C. Seymour Thompson, the state director. 


The first regular session of the Association 
was held on Wednesday morning with Mr. 
Thompson presiding. Charlotte Templeton, 
organizer of the Georgia Library Commission. 
presented a “Program for Library Develop- 
ment in Georgia” in which she gave a_ brief 
survey of library conditions in the state as she 
had found them in her visits since January Ist 
and outlined the proposed legislation of the 
Library Commission looking toward assuring 
future development of libraries. The proposed 
legislation includes an amendment to the state 
constitution providing for a permissive tax for 
libraries, county library legislation and revision 
of the public library law. The Association 
passed a resolution endorsing this legislation 
and authorized the appointment of a commit- 
tee to assist in putting it thru. The committee 
appointed consists of R. L. Foreman, Atlanta: 
Judge Andrew J. Cobb, Athens; and Mrs. 
Nicholas Peterson, Tifton. 

The afternoon session was given over to re- 
ports from the various libraries represented, 
the revision of the constitution and the election 
of officers. The following officers were elected: 
President, Tommie Dora Barker, Carnegie Li- 
brary of Atlanta; first vice-president, Helen 
Eastman, Carnegie Library, Rome; second vice- 
president, Louise Smith, Carnegie Library, 
Fitzgerald; secretary-treasurer, C. Seymour 
Thompson, Public Library, Savannah. 

Tommie Dora Barker, 
Secretary. 


LIBRARY OPPORTUNITIES 


No charge is made for notices in this department. 


POSITIONS OFFERED 

Wanted, head cataloger for the Queen’s Uni- 
versity Library, Kingston, Ont., Canada. Ap- 
plicants should state age, experience, salary re- 
quired, and reference. Duties to commence 
September Ist. Address: Lois Saunders, libra- 
rian. 

Librarian, college graduate with library 
school training and nine years’ varied experi- 
ence wants a reference position. Salary $1,800- 
$2,000. Address: V. M., care of the Lisrary 
JOURNAL. 

POSITIONS WANTED 


An experienced librarian, with executive 
ability, desires to hear of a responsible posi- 
tion in a public or a special library, preferably 
in New England, or in the eastern part of the 
Middle Atlantic states. Address: L. M., care 
of the Lrprary JouRNAL. 


Librarian, library school and college gradu- 
ate, with good experience especially in college 
libraries, wishes to hear of a librarianship or 
good reference work. Would consider other 
lines of library work. Address: A. B. care of 
LiprarRy JOURNAL. 

Librarian of experience and training, college 
graduate, skilled in research work and advanced 
cataloging, special gift for lecturing, wishes to 
make change. Address: F. A., care of Liprary 
JOURNAL, 

College graduate, one year’s apprentice course 
in large library, ten years’ all-around experience 
would like appointment in September as depart- 
ment head in large library (reference work pre- 
ferred), or as librarian of high-school, or pub- 
lic or special library. Address: S., care of the 
Liprary JOURNAL. 
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THE TRANSCRIPT’S LIBRARIAN 


To the Editor of the Lrprary JouRNAL: 

The announcement that Mr. Edmund Lester 
Pearson has severed his connection with the 
Boston Evening Transcript will not cause un- 
alloyed grief among library workers in New 
England. While the “Librarian” has caused 
some amusement among library workers, be- 
cause of his caustic criticism and pessimistic 
attitude in general toward all matters of library 
administration, a great deal of harm has really 
been done among the loyal friends of the pub- 
lic library who were not acquainted with Mr. 
Pearson. Those who are engaged in the actual 
administration of library affairs have under- 
stood his pessimistic frame of mind, but among 
library trustees and those to whom we look for 
support and co-operation in carrying on the 
work of the library, his articles have had a most 
pernicious effect, and have, to a very large ex- 
tent, been instrumental in delaying library 
progress all through New England, or perhaps, 
I might say, within the circle of influence of 
the Boston Evening Transcript. 

The majority of trustees are interested in li- 
brary work, and when once appointed naturally 
wish to acquaint themselves with the work and 
details of their respective institution, and of the 
organization as a whole. A weekly library let- 
ter in any newspaper would attract their at- 
tention and they would consequently be influ- 
enced by what they read. The more important 
the paper, the greater the influence of its arti- 
cles. What has appeared in the Transcript has 
been accepted by the great majority of trus- 
tees as authoritative and serious, without any 
question, and not as an attempt at humor (real 
New Englanders do no consider the Transcript 
a humorous paper). It might be well to state, 
for the benefit of those who do not know, al- 
tho no one could be more aware of the fact 
than Mr. Pearson, himself, that the Boston Even- 
ing Transcript is, in a sense, the New England 
Bible and is, perhaps, a part of New England 
conservatism which people living “outside the 
realm of light” do not understand but fre- 
quently criticise. What one reads in the Tran- 
script is accepted as so, even if Mr. Pearson did 
write it. But our trustees never knew of the 
personality of the author of the “librarian” and 
therefore have been unable to make the neces- 
sary allowance for his warped and distorted 
point of view. As a special article, appearing 
regularly in the Transcript, it was naturally as- 
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sumed that the writer was of the same broad- 
mindedness that is characteristic of newspaper 
men and “special contributors.” An occasional 
fling would have been appreciated and enjoyed, 
but continuous knocking showed that the writer 
was either disappointed in his ambitions, or was 
“rocking the boat” out of pure “cussedness.” 
His satiric criticism on practically all library 
matters, state clubs, and the national associa- 
tion, has had serious effect, thereby influencing 
many in taking a decided stand against these 
organizations. Their impressions have been no- 
ticeable in important matters recommended by 
the American Library Association. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Pearson could not 
have directed his facile pen in a more construc- 
tive line. He would then have rendered a 
service, during the past fourteen years, of in- 
estimable value to the library movement in New 
England. 

Hersert W. Fison, 
Librarian. 
Public Library, 
Malden, Mass. 


DUST IN LIBRARIES 


To the Editor of the Liprary JOURNAL: 


Mr. Redway’s article in the April 15th 
Liprary JouRNAL gives but one method of keep- 
ing dust out of the library, that of a heating 
and ventilating plant which washes, humidifies 
and warms the air before it is delivered to the 
building. This method undoubtedly solves the 
problem, but most libraries were built without 
this provision. 

Has anyone found another method which is 
fairly satisfactory? A method to keep dust 
from entering the building is obviously the best 
remedy. In a warm climate with a building 
in which open windows are the only means of 
ventilation, the soft coal smoke does great 
damage. 

Screens of sun-fast cloth for all open win- 
dows has been suggested as a method of keep- 
ing out the greater part of the dust where the 
air is heavily filled with soft coal smoke. If 
anyone has tried this method I should be glad 
to hear of its success. Has any variety of screen 
been tried with success against soft coal smoke? 

MarTHA CONNER, 
Librarian. 


University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
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THE ‘PENNSYLVANIA GAZETTE 
To the Editor of the Liprary JouRNAL: 

The Curtis Collection of Franklin Imprints, 
recently presented to this institution by the 
Curtis Publishing Company, contains a more or 
less complete file of the Pennsylvania Gazette 
during the years 1737 to 1806. In this file 
are many duplicates. We would be greatly in- 
terested to hear from librarians or dealers who 
have issues of the Pennsylvania Gazette which 
they would be willing either to sell or exchange. 

Asa Don Dickinson, 
Librarian. 
University of Pennsylvania, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MATERIAL ON ARTIFICIAL PEARLS 


To the Editor of the Liprary JouRNAL: 

We have recently had cut from two volumes 
of the Scientific American Supplement (nos. 
79 and 82) and from Spon’s “Workshop Re- 
ceipts,” material on artificial pearls. A reader 
informs us that other libraries have also suf- 
fered from what seems like a systematic effort 
to suppress information on this subject. For 
the benefit of libraries which have escaped, may 
I suggest that you give this communication pub- 
licity in your columns. 

G. O. Warn, 
Technical Librarian. 


Cleveland Public Library. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


“Spain and Spanish America,” Brentano’s 
classified list of select Spanish books, con- 
tains annotations under the outstanding au- 
thors, which make it a help in rounding out 
the Spanish collection. It is practically de- 
voted to the modern epoch (the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries), but includes “a brief list 
of the works of old Spanish literature, whose 
reading may be considered essential.” The ar- 
rangement is by countries. 


An annotated list of the more important arti- 
cles in the twenty-two aeronautical periodicals 
received is stencilled weekly by the Library of 
the Manufacturers Aircraft Association and sent 
to anyone interested. This service must prove 
of great value, as only two aeronautical period- 
icals are included in the regular periodical in- 
dexes. Names and addresses of all who wish 
to receive the Bulletin should be sent to the 
office of the Association at 501 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


“One act plays in English, 1900-1920,” is 
Michael J. Conroy’s forty-page list of plays in 
the Boston Public Library which may be taken 
for home use. The author list is briefly an- 
notated, the annotations being confined as a 
rule to listing the contenis «f volumes con- 
taining more than one play and a statement of 
the number of characters in each play. A title 
list follows. This is no. 14 (May, 1920) in the 
useful series of Brief Reading Lists which the 
Library has been issuing for about a year and 


a half. 
“Roosevelt Lover of Books,” compiled by 
the staff of the Syracuse (N. Y.) Public Li- 


brary contains a list of works by Theodore 
Roosevelt; “T. R.’s Note Book,” being a list 


of books mentioned in these works with brief 
reviews, or notes in his own words: “The O 
K. of T. R.” (some books for which he wrote 
the introduction or preface); “The Pigskin Li- 
brary,” (the “other bit of impedimenta 
essential for enjoyment even on a hunting trip”) 
and “Other Books and Authors” which is a 
“long list of friends Roosevelt found in book 
covers” which are mentioned without comment 
in his works. 

“America: Her Heritage, Her Purpose, Her 
Task, Her Spirit” is a collection of reading 
lists compiled by the students of the Los An- 
geles Library School and issued as the May 
number of the Los Angeles Public Library 
Monthly Bulletin. Its eight well-filled pages 
are divided into chapters on: American Her- 
itage, What is Democracy, American City 
Government, Industrial Reconstruction, High 
Cost of Living, Railway Problems, Recent Cur- 
rents in Education, Child Welfare, The Spirit 
of America, and America in Fiction. A brief 
introductory note explains to the layman who 
picks up the Bulletin as he leaves the Library 
that “choice and description of books is a part 
of the instruction given in the Library School. 
The School offers the standard one-year course 
which prepares for work in any type of library. 
Elective courses in library work with children, 
high school libraries and special libraries are 
given. No entrance examination is required of 
college graduates; for other applicants an ex- 
amination will be given June 5, 1920. The 
summer course in July and August prepares for 
the grade of junior attendant in the ™. Angeles 
Public Library. Applicants for this course 
should be high school oo with a knowl- 
edge of typewriting. 
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The third edition of “1600 Business Books” 
compiled by the Newark Free Public Library, 
will be published shortly by the H. W. Wilson 
Company. This edition will include 235 more 
titles than the second edition (published in 
1917) or 2375 in all, with a total of 17,000 
entries. Among the new features of this edi- 
tion are: Lists of associations such as are 
sought for in compiling mailing lists; lists of 
sources of abbreviations of business terms, in- 
cluding foreign abbreviations; periodicals giv- 
ing current prices of some 200 commodities; 
entries for definitions of business and trade 
terms, and for formulae and tables; and a 
chapter on sources of information on twelve 
subjects, among which are accounting systems 
for special trades or businesses, production 
figures, consumption figures, officials, commer- 
cial information about cities, associations, spe- 
cial trades, etc. 


“A List of References on the Treaty-making 
Power” has just been issued by the Library 
of Congress. It covers discussion of the pro- 
visions of the Constitution of the United States 
concerning treaty making, and literature re- 
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lated to this. It is arranged with a view to the 
logical development of the subject, the object 
in view being the arrangement of the material 
so as to afford an historical view of the treaty- 
making power as exercised in typical instances. 
“It begins with general discussions on treaty 
making as found largely in treatises of inter- 
national law, followed by discussions of the 
practice in other countries. Then the United 
States is taken up and here the grouping is 
largely historical. First general discussions, 
then treaty making under the Confederation, 
discussions attending its disposition in the Con- 
stitutional Convention, and constitutional treat- 
ises, lastly a group of discussions of special 
treaties arranged chronologically from the be- 
ginning down to recent date.” The bulk of the 
material . . . was brought together and the 
general scheme of presentation devised under 
the former chief bibliographer Appleton P. 
C. Grifin, who had the assistance of William 
A. Slade, the chief assistant in the division. 
The compilation of later material and the prep- 
aration for the press has been done under the 
present chief bibliographer, Hermann H. B. 
Meyer, with the assistance of F. S. Hellman. 


RECENT BIBLIOGRAPHIES | 


ACCIDENTS 
U. S. Library of Congress. Brief list of references 
on accidents in mines. Dec. 4, 1919. 3 typew. p. 
25c. (Obtained only thru P. A. L. S.). 


ADOLESCENCE 
Blanchard, Phpllis. The adolescent girl; a study 
from the psychoanalytic viewpoint. New York: 
Moffat, Yard. bibls. D. $2.50. 


AMERICANIZATION 
Orth, Samuel P. Our foreigners; a chronicle of 
Americans in the making. New Haven: Yale Univ. 
Press. 3 p. bibl. O. With set of 50v. $175. (Chron- 
icles of America ser.). 


See also 
Arsirration. See InpustriaAL ARBITRATION 
ArcuirecturE—Muission Periop 
Duell, Prent. Mission architecture as exemplified 
in San Xavier del Bac; with a complete list of the 
missions in the Southwest. Tucson, Ariz.: Ariz. 
Archaeological & Historical Society. 1919. 3 p. 
bibl. O. $2.25. 
BiocraPHy 
Revelations of unusual people. A list of biogra- 
phies. Los Angeles Public Library Monthly Bul- 
letin. April, 1920. p. 131-134. 
Buitpine ASsociATIONS 
U. S. Library of Congress. List of references on 
building and loan associations. Sept. 2, 1919. 20 
mim. p. 
CANADA 
Skelton, Oscar D. The Canadian dominion; a 


chronicle of our northern neighbor. New Haven: 
Yale Univ. Press. 4 p. bibl. O. With set of 50v. 
$175. (Chronicles of America ser.) 


Stores 
U. S. Library of Congress. List of references on 
chain stores. Mar. 4, 1920. 10 mim. p. 


CHINA 
U. S. Library of Congress. List of references on 
the Shantung question. Nov. 19, 1919. 6 typew. p. 
40c. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 


U. S. Dept. of the Interior. Bureau of Education. 


List of references on education for citizenship. 
March, 1920. p. 1-7. Library Leaflet, no. 10. 


DEPARTMENT STORES 
U. S. Library of Congress. List of recent refer- 
ences on department stores. Dec. 3, 1919. 6 typew. 
p. 40c. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 


Dye Inpustry 
U. S. Library of Congress. List of references on 
dyestuffs: Chemistry, manufacture, trade. Washing- 
ton. Gov't Prtg. Off. 1919. 186p. 5c. 


EpucaTIoN 

Manuel, Hershel T. Talent in drawing an ex- 
perimental study of the use of tests to discover 
ability. Bloomington, Ill.: Public School Pub. 1919. 
6p. bibl. D. $1.25. 

Monroe, Walter S., comp. A bibliography of stand- 
ardized tests for the high school. Journal of Edu- 
cational Research. Feb.-April, 1920. p. 149-153; 
229.242; 311-320. 
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N. Y. City Board of Education. Bureau of Ref- 
erence, Research and Statistics. Junior high school; 
a list of annotated reference to current literature on 
the junior high school. 1919. 5lp. (Bulletin no. 
17.) 

The psychology and pedagogy of gifted children. 
National Society for the Study of Education. Year 
book. No. 19. 1920. p. 120-125. 

Epucation, VocaTIONAL 

Vocational education in books and _ periodicals. 

Vocational Summary. Apr. 1920. p. 226-7. 
EmpLoyMent AGENcIES, GOVERNMENT 

U. S. Library of Congress. List of references on 

public employment agencies. July 31, 1919. 10 mim. 


p. 
European War—Histories 

Kellogg Library. Kansas State Normal School. 
Histories of the Great War. A select list. Emporia: 
The School. 2 typew. p. 

Faticue. See InpustriaL Faticue 
FINANCE 

U. S. Library of Congress. List of references on 
international loans and their influence on interna- 
tional politics. Dec. 29, 1919. 6 typew. p. (Ob- 
tained only thru P. A. I. S.) 

U S. Library of Congress. Brief list of recent ref- 
erences on inflation in Europe. Jan. 3, 1920. 4 
typew. p. 30c. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 

Foreicn Trave 

Books on foreign trade. A list of books, periodi- 
cals, pamphlets, etc. Library Poster. Seattle, 
(Wash.) Public Library. Mar. 25, 1920. 9p. 

Fur Trape—History 

Skinner, Constance Lindsay. Adventures of Ore- 
gon; a chronicle of the fur trade. New Haven. 
Yale Univ. Press. 3p. bibl. O. With set of 50v. 
$175. (Chronicles of America ser.) 

Gop 1n Nature 

Berry, Silas H., comp. The revelation of God in 
nature. A reading list. Bulletin of the Brooklyn 
Public Library. May 1920. p. 121-122. 

GoverNMENT. See Manpatory GoverNMENT; Munict- 
PAL GOVERNMENT 
Hours or Lasor 

U. S. Dept. of Labor. Hours of work in relation 
to output: an annotated list of references. 1920. 
13 mim. p. 

IMMIGRATION 

U. S. Library of Congress. List of recent referen- 
ces on industrial arbitration. Jan. 5, 1920. 
9 typew. p. 40c. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 

See also Race 

IMMORTALITY 

Heagle, David. Do the dead still live? The tes- 
timony of science respecting a future life. Philadel- 
phia: American Baptist Pub. Soc. 6p. bibl. 0. 
$1.50. 

InpusTRIAL Faticue 

Selected references on industrial fatigue, with an- 
notations. Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. Monthly 
Bulletin. May 1920. p. 223-226. 

InpuSTRIAL ARBITRATION 

U. S. Library of Congress. List of record referen- 

ces on industrial arbitration. Jan. 5, 1920. 9 mim. p. 
InpustRIAL ReseaRCcH 

Mees, Chas E. K. The organization of industrial 
scientific research. New York: McGraw Hill. Llp. 
bibl. O. $2. 

INFLUENZA 

Summary of literature on influenza which has ap- 
peared between Aug. 16 and Dec. 20, 1919. Louis- 
iana State Bd. of Health. Quarterly Bulletin. Dec. 

1919. p. 226-249. 


Junior Scuoor. See Epucation. 


Licutinc, PLANts 
U. S. Library of Congress. List of references on 
central-station electric service for rural communities. 
Mar. 16, 1920. 5 mim. p. 
Matt Sucar 
U. S. Library of Congress. List of references on 
maltose or malt sugar. Nov. 13, 1919. 4 typew. p. 
30c. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 
Manpatory GOVERNMENT 
U. S. Library of Congress. Brief list of references 
on mandatories and protectorates. Dec. 15, 1919. 4 
typew. p. 30c. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 
MERCHANT Marine 
Phelps, E. M., comp. Selected articles on the 
American Merchant Marine. New York: H. W. 
Wilson Co. 1920. p. 19-37 
Metric System 
Hildebrand, Clifton. Metric literature clues: a list 
of references to books, pamphlets, documents and mag- 
azine articles on standardization of weights and 
measures. 64p. San Francisco: World Trade Club, 
681 Market Street. 1920. 
MINES AND MINING 
U. S. Library of Congress. List of references on 
government ownership and control of mines in the 
U. S. and foreign countries. Mar. 1, 1920. 23 mim. 


p. 
MunicipaL GovERNMENT—COMMISSION PLAN 
U. S. Library of Congress. List of references on 
commission government for cities (supplementary to 
the printed list 1913). Feb. 21, 1920. 13 mim. p. 
Om Inpustry 
Burroughs, E. H., comp. Recent articles on petrol- 
eum and allied substances. U. S. Bureau of Mines: 
Monthly Reports of Investigations. Mar. 1920. 29 
mim. p. 
Peat Inpustry 
U. S. Library of Congress. List of references on 
the peat industry in foreign countries. Nov. 17. 1919, 
8 typew. p. 50c. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 
Proneers—WESTERN STATES 
Faris, John Thomson. On the trail of the pioneers. 
New York: Doran. 1920. 6p. bibl. O. $5. 
Poretry—ANTHOLOGCIES 
Pratt Institute. School of Library Science. A col- 
lection of poetical anthologies of special subjects. 
Pratt Institute. Quarterly Booklist. April 1920. p. 
43-46. 
Poetry, CONTEMPORARY 
Boyd, Anne M., comp. A classified list of con- 
temporary poets and their work. Part II. Bulletin 
of Bibliography. Jan.-April. 1920. p. 10-12. (To be 
continued.) 
Price Recu.aTion 
U. S. War Trade Board. Government control over 
prices. 1920. p. 822-33 
Propuction, INDUSTRIAL 
U. S. Library of Congress. List of references on 
limitations of output of industrial plants, mines, etc. 
Dec. 3, 1919. 2 typew. p. 20c. (Obtained only thru 
P. A. I. S.) 
Prorit SHARING 
U. S. Library of Congress. List of references on 
profit sharing and bonus systems. Feb. 12, 1920. 
24 mim. p. 
Prose-RyHTHM 
Groot, A. W. de. A handbook of antique prose 
rhythm. New York: G. E. Stechert. 1919. 17p 
bibl. O. $2.80. 
PsYcHOLocy 
Leary, Daniel B. A group-discussion syllabus of 
psychology; topics, questions, references for an intro- 
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ductory college course. Buffalo: Univ. of Buffalo, 
College of Arts and Sciences. 4p. bibl. O. $1. 
Race 
U. S. Library of Congress. List of references on 
intermarriage of races, with special emphasis on im- 
migrants. Mar. 8, 1920. 4 mim. p. 
Raitroap Buttpers 
Moody, John. The railroad builders; a chronicle of 
the welding of the states. New Haven: Yale Univ. 
Press. 3p. bibl. O. Per set of 50v. $175. (Chron- 
icles of America ser., v. 38). 
Raitroap DeveLOPMENT 
Dozier, Howard D. A history of the Atlantic coast 
line railroad. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 4p. bibl. 
0. 
Raitroap Rates 
List of references on provisions of the Cummins 
bill regarding standards of rate-making and limita- 
tion of profits. Special Libraries. Feb. 1920. p. 49- 
64 


REHABILITATION OF CRIPPLES 
Wisconsin Legal Reference Library. Rehabilitation 
of the crippled and disabled: selected list of refer- 
ences showing work done by the states and federal 
government. Apr. 7 1920. 2 typew. p. 20c. (Ob- 
tained only thru P. A. I. S.) 
RELIGION 
Maxsan, Charles H. The great awakening in the 
Middle Colonies. Chicago: Univ. of Chic. 6p. bibl. 
O. $1.25 
Rents 
N. Y. Municipal Reference Library. Rent profiteer- 
ing. 1920. 3 typew. p. 25c. (Obtained only thru 
P. A. I. S.) 
Prosiems 
Knowing and selling your goods. A list of books 
in and compiled by the Detroit Public Library. De- 
troit: Retail Merchants Bureau. 1920. 
Roap States 
U. S. Library of Congress. List of recent refer- 
ences on state aid to road building in the U .S. 
Dec. 5, 1919. 7 typew. p. 45c. (Obtained only thru 
Rurat 
U. S. Bureau of Education. List of references on 
consolidation of schools. Feb. 1920. 8p. (Library 
leaflet no. 11). 
SELF-DETERMINATION 
S. Library of Congress. List of references on 
national self-determination. Dec. 20, 1919. 4 typew. 
p. 30c. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 
Sex Hycrene 
U S. Library of Congress. List of references on 
the sex problem and sex instruction. Dec. 3, 1919. 
3 typew. p. 25c. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 
SoctoLocy 
Selected list of books on social subjects published 
in 1919. Bulletin of the Russell Sage Foundation Li« 
brary. New York. April 1920. 3p. 
U. S. Supt. of Documents. Soil and fertilizers. 
Price List 46, 13th ed. Dec. 1919. 22p. 
Straw Inpustry 
U. S. Library of Congress. List of references on 
the straw industry and by-products of straw, with 
special reference to paper manufacture. Jan. 16, 
ea 6 typew. p. 40c. (Obtained only thru P. A. 
Strikes 
New York Public Library. Municipal reference 
branch. Selected list of material on municipal 
strikes. Apr. 28, 1920. 7 typew. p. 45c. (Obtained 
only thru P. A. I. S.) 


Sucar See Matt Sucar 
TELEPHONE 

U. S. Library of Congress. List of references on 
the investigation of telephone companies in the U. S. 
Feb. 4, 1920. 7 mim. p. 

Unrrep Srates—Foreicn 

U. S. Supt. of Documents. Foreign relatioy s of 
the United States, Oct. 1919. 5SOp. Price List 65 
4th ed. 

Unitep States—History 

Buck, Solon J. The agrarian crusade; a chorni- 
cle of the farmer in politics. New Haven: Yale Univ. 
Press. 3p. bibl. O. With set of 50v. $175. (Chron- 
icles of American ser.) 

Thompson, Holland. The new South; a chronicle 
of social and industrial evolution. New Haven: Yale 
Univ. Press. 7p. bibl O. With set of 50v., $175. 
(Chronicle of America ser.) 

VITAMINES 

U. S Library of Congress List of references on 
vitamines Nov. 19, 1919. 5 typew. p. 35c. (Ob- 
tained only thru P. A. I. S.) 

WasHINGTON MANUSCRIPTS 

Fitzpatrick, John C., comp. List of Washington 
manuscripts from 1592-1775. Washington: Gov't. 
Printing Off. (Library of Congress.) 137 p. O. 30c. 

Wasuincton (State)—Pusiic Documents 

Washington (State) Library. List of public docu- 

ments, 1854-1918. 51 p. 
WATERWAYS 

Ogilbie, P. M. International waterways. New 

York: Macmillan. 1920. 7p. bibl. $3. 
Wates anp WuHate FisHery 

A collection of books, pamphlets, log books, pic- 
tures illustrating whales and the whale fishery, con- 
tained in the Free Public Library, New Bedford, 
Mass. 2 ed. April 1920. 24p. 5 pl. O. 

Woman Surrrace 

U. S. Library of Congress. List of recent references 
on woman suffrage. Nov. 18, 1919. 7 typew. p. 
45c. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 


LIBRARY CALENDAR 


July 1-3. At the Isles of Shoals. Headquar- 
ters at the Hotel Star Island. 

Joint meeting of the Massachusetts Library 
Club, and the New Hampshire, Maine, Ver- 
mont, Rhode Island and Connecticut asso- 
ciations. 


Sept. 2-4. At Portland, Ore. 
Annual conference of the Pacific Northwest 
Library Association. 


Sept. 20-25. At Lake Placid. 
Annual meeeting of the New York Library 
Association. 


Oct 12-14. At Springfield. 
Autumn meeting of the Illinois Library As- 
sociation. 


ERRATUM. 


On p. 466 of L. J. for May 15, on sixth line from 
the bottom of the first column. For 1874 read 1784. 
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‘Notable Library Buildings”’ 


Horace Trumbauer, Architect. William Coolidge Lane, Librarian 


Widener Memorial Library 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


This building is equipped with 10 tiers of Snead Standard Stack extending 
across the rear and along the greater part of both sides of the building accommodat- 


ing 2,206,000 volumes. 


A part of the stack construction consists of a row of small glass enclosed 


work rooms along the sides of the stack room on each tier. Such construction 
facilitates reference work especially when a number of volumes are to be consulted. 

Our 271 page volume “Library Planning Book Stack and Shelving” contains 
plans and illustrations of the most notable library buildings; also technical arti- 
cles on library and stack construction written by leading experts. 


SNEAD & COMPANY 


Founded 1849 
92 PINE STREET, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Canadian Branch: Dominion Bank Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 
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AMONG LIBRARIANS 


The following abbreviations are used: 


CP. 
D. ibrary 
I. University of Illinois Library Sch 
L.A. Library School of the Los Pose Public Li- 


N, Y. P. L. Library School of the New York Public 
Library. 

N.Y.S. New York State Library School. 

P. Pratt Institute School of Library Science. 

R. Riverside Library School. 

S. Simmons College School of Library Science. 

S.L. St. Louis Library School. 

Syr. Syracuse University Library School. 

W. Wisconsin University Library School. 

W.R. Western Reserve Library School. 

Wash. University of Washington Library School. 


Beipen, Charles F. D., librarian of the Bos- 
ton Public Library, has been re-appointed by 
Governor Coolidge, chairman of the Board of 
Free Public Library Commissioners of Massa- 
chusetts for a five year period. 

Carr, John Foster, Chairman of the Libra- 
rians’ Council of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, in the “Books for Everybody” drive, 
and director of the Immigrant Publication So- 
ciety, has been honored by the King of Italy 
by being made an officer of the Order of the 
Crown of Italy. In 1912 Mr. Carr received the 
Cross of Chevalier of the Order of the Crown. 

CHAMBERLAIN, Margaret, of the Buffalo (N. 
Y.) Public Library, appointed librarian of the 
Lewiston (Me.) Public Library. 

Doane, Gilbert H., librarian of the Naval 
Training Station at Newport, R. L., resigned. 
Mr. Doane was detailed to his work while serv- 
ing in the Navy during the War; appointed to 
succeed himself upon his discharge from the 
Navy, by the American Library Association; 
and finally appointed by the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion upon the discontinuance of the Library 
War Service. 

Draper, Anne Elizabeth, N. Y. S. 1903, 
since 1911 librarian U. S. Bureau of Chemistry, 
Washington, D. C., was married on April 19th 
to Henry Dutton Noble of Auburn, N. Y. 

Goopricu, Mary E., for twenty-six years li- 
brarian of the Connecticut State Normal School, 
died at New Britain on May 25th. 

Harner, Alfred, of the firm of G. E. Stechert 
& Co., sailed for Europe on June 12th, and 
will return to New York about August 25th. 

Hentey, Lillian, formerly editor of the Bul- 
letin of the Public Affairs Information Service 


became Secretary to Harold W. Dodds, secre- 
tary of the National Municipal League on June 
Ist, and will edit the National Municipal Re- 
view published quarterly by the League. 


Hopcson, James, is now reference librarian 
of the Bureau of Railway Economics Library, 
Washington, D. C. 


Netson, Ina F., formerly of the Library of 
Congress, later of the Riverside Library Ser- 
vice School, is temporarily in charge of the 
Training Station at Newport, R. I. resigned. 
catalog room Riverside Public Library. 


Puscn, Reinhold T., librarian of the Buffalo 
(N. Y.) Y. M. C. A., appointed librarian of 
the libraries of the Curtis Aeroplane and Motor 
Corporation and the Curtis Engineerng Cor- 
poration. Mr. Pusch is a member of the li- 
brary science class started last year at the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo. 


Pratt, Fletcher, librarian of the Curtis Cor- 
poration, Buffalo, N. Y., resigned. Appointed 
to the staff of the American News Trade Jour- 
nal, New York. 

Rose, Ernestine, who returned from A. L. A. 
service at Coblenz at the end of April, has been 
re-appointed to the staff of the New York Pub- 
lic Library as librarian of the 135th Street 
Branch, which has a clientele consisting large- 
ly of colored people. 


Ross, James, sub-deputy librarian of the 
Bristol (Eng.) City Library, has been ap- 
pointed Deputy City Librarian. Mr. Ross was 
formerly librarian of the Walton and Fazaker- 
ley Library, Liverpool. 

Scott, Janet M., C. P. 1917, appointed chil- 
dren’s librarian at the Homewood Branch, Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh. 


Waterman, Lucy D., N. Y. S. 1897, has been 
appointed to a position in the Foreign depart- 
ment of the Providence Public Library. 


Witson, Martha, supervisor of smaller 
branches and of work with high schools of the 
Cleveland Public Library, appointed librarian 
of the Lincoln Library at Springfield, IIl., suc- 
ceeding Henry C. Remann who died in Febru- 
ary. 

WincHELL, Constance M., N. Y. P. L. 
1920, appointed assistant in the Merchant 
Marine Department of the A. L. A. to reorgan- 
ize light-house libraries along the Atlantic 
Coast. 
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OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Offers to all libraries, large or small 


| Expert and efficient service, the result of years’ experience. 
Il The largest discounts on the books of all publishers. 


Place your orders in our hands 


They will be filled accurately as to title and edition, obscure and 
out-of-print books collected from all over the world, English titles imported 
duty-free, and all shorts reported on at time of shipment. Continuations 
will be forwarded without reminder, and out-of-stock and not-yet-published 
items supplied when procurable. All this without troubling you! 


We relieve you of all detail and unnecessary expense 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. City 


William H. Rademaekers & Son Co. 3°” 


Binders for the Newark Free Public Library 


Comer of Chester Avenue and Oraton Street Newark, New Jersey 


We make Library Bookbinding a Specialty and supervise all our work. 
| Over thirty-five years’ experience in all Branches has taught us what Binding is most suitable for Libraries 


and Schools. 
Send us 2 vols., 12 mos., which we will bind free of charge so you may see a sample of our work. 
Ask for price list Pay us a visit 


QUICK DELIVERIES GUARANTEED 


THE HEYLESS LOCK BINDER 
Allows the magazine to open fiat. Willl held one thick or a umber of thin magazioes 
Made iu all sizes and styles of binding 
Ws. G. Jonunston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dear Sir :— 

We have been using several of your Keyless Lock Binders for several 
months and find them perfectly satisfactory. We have had no more trouble 
with the “Magazine Thief” and the old numbers look as good as “the new” 
when taken from the binders. 

They improve the looks of the reading table, keep the magazine in better 
condition and are so reasonable in price that every Association can afford them. 
Your sincerely General Secretary. 


A Sample sor Examination with Catalog Upon Request 


THE Qiresr ver Originators of the Spring Back Magazine Binders 


IMPLEST 


TRONGEST WM. G. JOHNSTON @ CO. Pittsburgh, Pa. | 
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MICHIGAN 


Detroit. A comparison of the following fig- 
ures, as given in the annual report of the Pub- 
lic Library, shows the steady growth of library 
service in Detroit in the past decade. 


1910 1919 

Library staff ....... , 55 183 

Library appropriation $135,729 $484,187 

Library buildings ... 3 : 13 
Library rented quar- 

5 2 


5 
Book circulation . 710,629 issues 2,103,010 
Population of the 


465,766 1,000,000 
Registered readers ... 58,291 140,326 
CALIFORNIA 


School library statistics for California as 
they have been compiled from the reports of 
county superintendents of schools, 1918-1919, 
show the total school districts to be 3,810 
(3,480 elementary and 330 high), total ex- 
penditure for elementary school books, $189,- 
515; for high school books, $116,867, total 
volumes in elementary schools 2,945,256; and 
562,134 in high schools. 

Riverside. During the meeting of the Cali- 
fornia Library Association at Riverside and 
later during the Social Agencies convention, the 
Riverside Public Library had a display of il- 
lustrated books for children, books showing the 
history of dictionaries, a display of early Bibles 
and Bibles in many languages, the John Correja 
Memorial Collection of books on architecture, 
and books in vellum and parchment. 

The directors of the Riverside Public Libra- 
ry are negotiating for the purchase of adjacent 
property and the transfer of the Riverside Li- 
brary Service School to more commodious 
quarters, using for this purpose the Allatt 
property which is to be remodeled. The front- 
age is 89 feet and the depth the same as the 
library block (160 feet). When the purchase 
is completed and added to the library property 
the total dimensions will be 249 x 160 feet. 


ONTARIO 


The Province of Ontario, in the Dominion of 
Canada, has long been noted for its policy in 
regard to the assistance of the provincial gov- 
ernment towards the development of public li- 
braries. But it has far outdone itself this year 
in the new bill which has just passed the legis- 
lature. Up to this time the financial support 
of public libraries has been provided by a muni, 
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TWICE-A-MONTH 


cipal levy of one-fourth to one-half a mill on 
the assessed valuation of the property, real and 
personal, of any municipality. This was found 
to be not only inadequate but unequal, for the 
system of assessment differed so widely that 
some libraries were starved. When, for in- 
stance, a municipality had low assessment but 
high tax rate, there was small chance for the 
public library. Now, this has been changed by 
having the support based upon the amount of 
service necessary. In other words, the public 
library is supposed to serve people and there- 
fore the fair basis of support is a per capita 
estimate. For this purpose W. O. Carson, the 
government superintendent and inspector of 
public libraries, has fixed fifty cents as a mini- 
mum and the public library board may demand 
from the municipal council that a rate be lev- 
ied to produce an amount equal to fifty cents 
per capita of the population of the municipat- 
ity, police village or school section as shown 
in the latest revised assessment roll. If, how- 
ever, the people wish to have still further 
money granted this may be increased to sev- 
enty-five cents by a vote of a majority of the 
council present and voting thereon. 


Again, the new Act makes possible the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of public libra- 
ries in rural districts, and subsidizes libraries 
which show intelligence in operation. 

It provides for a Government Library School 
wherein will be trained those who desire to 
enter library work and gives the Minister of 
Education and the Superintendent of Public 
Libraries wider powers for aiding the work 
thru grants, organizations, institutions, travel- 
ing libraries, special libraries, library associa- 
tions, granting of certificates of qualifications, 
appointment of examining boards, and the en- 
couragement of library publicity and the hold- 
ing of library conferences. 

Altogether it is a wonderful step forward 
and library work is placed in a position of 
dignity that already has enabled librarians to 
demand—and receive—from the municipalities 
remuneration for library work which will be 
more consistent with that dignity. 


This legislation was put thru during an 
exceedingly busy session by a new government 
—what is known as the Farmer-Labour Gov- 
ernment—and is an indication of the attitude 
of these parties towards public education. Hon. 
Mr. Grant, the Minister of Education, who 
sponsored this bill, is a farmer who believes 
that an opportunity for self education should 
be extended to the rural districts and who holds 
strongly that the establishment of technical 
schools will by no means suffice G. H. L. 
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The Library Department of Putnams 


OFFERS ALL LIBRARIES AN OPPORTUNITY TO SECURE 


ALL BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


FROM ONE SOURCE. 


Being the only American house handling library business that has its own London 
branch store, English books are supplied as easily as American, and duty-free. 


The stock of our Retail Store is available for library orders and includes books 
of every description. 


All orders, large or small, are handled quickly, intelligently, and accurately, and 
our prices will be found satisfactory. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Putnams Library Department 


Just West of 5th Avenue 


Now more than ever does it pay to 


BOOKS buy books in Chivers Leather Bindings 


In Quantity 


They save much handling by 
When books are re- the Assistants. One profit 
quired for Library only is collected by us on the 
use, consult our Lib- two transactions of purchase 
rary department | and binding, 

We report, if desired, any 
book which would not be 
profitable to bind. 


Write for catalogues 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of all Publishers 


CHIVERS BOOKBINDING COMPANY, Inc. 
911-913 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


354 Fourth Ave. NEW YORK At 26th St 
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IN THE LIBRARY WORLD 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Watertown. The library of the Perkins In- 
stitution and Massachusetts School for the 
Blind contains, according to the eighty-eighth 
annual report of the Trustees, 16,001 embossed 
books. The year’s school circulation of these 
books was 5,151; and the number sent out 
to outside readers was 6,857, or 1,174 more 
than in the previous year. This outside circu- 
lation, while smaller than that of several public 
libraries having departments for the blind, is 
yet by far the largest from any school library, 
as its field extends to all states of the United 
States and its possessions. This library as al- 
ready noted in the Linrary JournaL has been 
enrolled by the A. L. A. as sponsor for the sub- 
ject of “Blindness and the Blind” and is the 
depository of the bibliographical data of all 
embossed publications in Revised Braille, 
Grade 11% prepared by the A. L. A. Committee 
on Work With the Blind. 


NEW YORK 


The most striking item in the summarized 
account of library conditions in New York 
State, given in the February issue of New York 
Libraries, is the decline in book circulation 
during 1918-1919. The total issue of books 
for home reading showed a decrease of more 
than a million and a half volumes from the 
figure for the preceding year; this decided drop 
is attributed largely to the influenza epidemic 
in the fall of 1918, but co-operating factors 
were the war, which withdrew 400,000 persons 
from the reach of public libraries, and the re- 
sulting industrial activity. However, the fact 
that the decline amounted to less than 7 per 
cent of the previous record is proof that the 
normal trend of circulation is still strongly 
upward, and further examination shows that 
nearly the whole amount of the decline is ac- 
counted for by the loss in greater New York. 
In the matter of gifts and bequests received by 
libraries thruout the state, the past year proved 
to be the poorest of any in the last two decades. 
In 1917 libraries received a total of $2,333,761; 
in 1918 the total was $1,222,270; while in 1919 
the amount shrank to $229,172. This figure is 
less than one-third the average received each 
year since 1910. The number of libraries re- 
porting conditions in New York state in 1919 
was 650, as against 644 libraries in 1918. The 
number of libraries in the state system in 1919 


was 594; in 1918 there were 591. The num- 
ber of free circulating libraries in the state 
increased from 552 in 1918 to 562 in 1919, 
while the number of library buildings in the 
state totaled 375 in 1919, as against 373 in 
1918 and only 51 in 1893, the first year of 
detailed library summaries. 

The number of free libraries aided by local 
tax appropriations in 1919 now totals 407 as 
compared with 392 receiving such recognition 
in 1918, and 344 in 1914. The amount of these 
appropriations, $2,339,183, however, increased 
at a rate only a trifle beyond the increase in 
the number of libraries aided. Or, in other 
words, with four per cent more libraries to be 
supported, there was a total increase of only 
6.6 per cent in library appropriations—an 
amount capable of making little or no provis- 
ion for the abrupt increase in the cost of li- 
brary operation and maintenance. 


KENTUCKY 
The fifth Biennial Report of the Kentucky 


Library Commission taking in the years 1917- 
1919, deals with a period of increased activity 
and service. During this period seventeen |i- 
braries have been given aid in organization, 
and, thru visits and correspondence, 1827 re- 
quests from librarians have been answered. In 
addition, the library situation has been kept 
before the public thru the press, circular let- 
ters, exhibits and addresses. In July, 1917, 
the traveling library consisted of 205 groups, 
numbering 9805 volumes. From July 1, 1917, 
to July 1, 1919, forty-two new groups were 
added containing 1418 volumes, so that the fixed 
groups now consist of 247 libraries containing 
11,223 volumes. From July 1, 1917, to July 1, 
1919, 59 new stations were added, making a 
total of 489 traveling library stations extend- 
ing into 112 of the 120 counties of Kentucky. 
The books in the Commission collection num- 
bered 13,495 in July, 1917, and 15,778 in July 
1, 1919. Of this number 2749 books belong 
to the so-called “open shelf” department which 
has also a reserve collection of 1806 volumes. 
This department covers a wide range of subjects 
and may be used for study purposes and refer- 
ence work by any individual or organization in 
the state. Appropriations for the two years 
amount to $12,000. Out of which sum $1278 
was expended for books and $3220 for salaries 
in 1917; in 1918, $1347 was spent on books 


and $3337 for salaries. 
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BERNARD QUARITCH, Ltd. 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


ERNARD QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals not only in rare 

and costly books, but also in every description of works in general literature, science and 
the arts, and that he is at all times willing to undertake the very smallest commissions for 
customers. 


He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers any books 
they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort to render this import- 
ant department most efficient. 


Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he is always ready to give 
customers his advice on this or any other subject connected with book collecting. 


Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to all customers who demand them. 


BerNARD QUARITCH acts as agent to Learned Societies, Public Libraries and Institutions, 


both for the supply of books as well as for the sale of their publications. 


AJAX TABLET GUM 


Especially adapted for repair work on books and 
pamphlets. A stro flexible, quick setting adhesive 
at moderate cost. ecommended for library repair 
work, bookbinders’ use and tableting or padding. 

e@ and prices on request. 


. MOYER & CO. 


10 NN. rth STREET PHILADELPHIA 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 


maintains a thoroughly equipped — =e f Depart- 
ment. Write for our special Bargai ists and 
send us your “Book Wants.” We carry the largest 
stock in New York of Second Hand Books and Bab 
lisher’s Remainders. New Catalogues just issued 
SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 


82-84 Fourth Ave. New York, WN. Y. 


Art Museums and Public Libraries 
ATTENTION! 


We will buy all the duplicates of art bocks and 

etures from any part of the country. Many Art 

useums and Public Libraries have sold us 
thousands of their duplicates. 


WILLIAMS BOOKSTORES CO. 
Williams Building Boston, Mass. 


Are you looking for new pesitieas! 
write to us. Do you need assistants 
either temporary or permanent positions? M oo 

let us aid you. This service free. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
Windsor Heights, Windsor, Conn. 
A. H. Campbell. A. C Matthasd. 


FINE INKS and ADHESIVES 
For those who KNOW 


Drawing Inks 


cila: 
Photo Mounter ‘Paste 
Drawing Board Paste 
id Paste 
e Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Ete. 


All the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and 
ill-smelling inks and adhesives and adopt the HIG- 
GINS INKS and ADHESIVES. They will be a 
revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, well put 
up, and wit so efficient. 


At Dealers Generally 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


Branches: Chicago, London 
271 Niath St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Higgins’ 
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Deal ho issue f ent Catal of books noteworthy in point of Hiterary excellence, historie interest 
and value to Libvevica. 
Domestic 
AMERICANA —-¥ The, Book Shop, 24 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Ba 
Aldine Book Co. 436 4th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. | Morrison, Noah F., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Powner’s Book Store, 33-37 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. —_ 
Arth’ A na, Civil | Bu 
Arctic.” So South ravels Preston & Rounds Co., Providence, R. I. 
iodical Sets, News: rs, etc. 
Geography eriodica e re Putnam’s Sons, G. P., Booksellers and Library Agents, 
2 W. 4sth St., New York City; 24 Bedford St., Strand, Du 
Heartman, Charles Fred., i129 E. ath St., New York. | London. ie 
(Phone Madison 3464.) =m 
Robinson, E. R., 41:0 River St., Troy, New York. Ed 
McV ohn Joseph, 1229 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. | scrant Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
| State House Book Shop, 22: S. Fifth St., Philadelphia, Pa. Fo 
Rosenbach Co., 1320 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Ameri- f = 
cana, English Literature Mss., Early Printing. 
. F. C. Stechert Co., Inc., 126 E. 28th St., New York. Book- 
Scopes, John E., & Co., 53 Maiden Lane, Albany, N. Y. and 
: | G. E. Stechert & Co., 151 W. a2sth St., N. Y. Scientific Gr 
Newhall, Daniel H., 154 Nassau St., N. Y. Americana. books and periodicals—sets and subscriptions. 
: Wanamaker, John, Philadelphia and New York. New 
ANTIQUE Books, Remainders and Rare Books. —_ 
He 
Burnham Antique Book Store, Boston, Mass. FOREIGN BOOKS 
GENERAL AND WHOLESALE oreign Books, Fift ve. and a7t t., New Yor 
| Lemcke & Buechner, 30-32 E. 20th St., New York. om 
| Stechert, F. C. Co. Inc., 126 E. 28th Street, New York. M 
Anderson, John R., 3: W. 1sth St., New York. Se 
Stechert, G. E. & Co., 151-155 West asth St. N 
Cadmus Book Shop, 150 W. 34th St.. New York City. Books in 
Caspar, C. N., 431 E. Walter St., Milwaukee, Wis. | LAW BOOKS je 
The Harrison Company, Atlanta, Ga. _ 
Crawford, A. J., 4th and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, Mo. rs 
ANTI-SOCIALISTIC BOOKS 
Goodspeed’s Bookshop, sa Park St., Boston, Mass. = 
: ington, D. C.). ur ected List o t list 
Humphrey, G. P., 65 Spring St., Rochester, N. Y. Books sent to Libraries and Editors on approval. 4 ~ 
F 
Huntting, The H. R. Co., Springfield, Mass. MAGAZINE SETS - 
Li 
Huston, A. J., 92 Exchange St., Portland, Maine. 
Wilson, The H. W. Co. New York City. Sets and odd 
Leary, Stuart & Co,, (Leary’s Book Store), Ninth St., numbers bought and sold. a = a 
below Market, Philadelphia. B 
| PUBLISHERS 
Lemcke & Buechner, 30-32 E. ath St., New York. - N 
| Putnam’s, G. P. Sons, Publishers, 2 West «sth St., New 
| York; 24 Bedford St., Strand, London. = 
Liebeck, C. F., 8s7 E. 6srd St., Chicago, III. 
REMAINDERS 
.» Booksell Publish - | 
Woosh ‘Aves Wholesale, aga | MeDevitt-Wileon’s, Inc, Church St, New York, Pub. 
E. ‘Ohio St., Chicago. lishers’ Remainders, Old, New and Rare Books, Sub- 
scription Sets. 
| 
Matthews, L. S. & Co., 2623 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. Malkan, Henry, 42 Broadway, New York. 
| Union Library Association, 225 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Mendoza, Isaac, Book Co., 17 Ann St., New York. | Literature, Americana, Theology. F 
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CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY 


(CONTINUED) 


Foreign 


A Classified Directory of 
Library Supplies 


ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE CLOTH 


ENGLISH 


Baker’s Great Bookshop, 14-16 John Bright St., Birming- 
ham, England. 


Bumpus, J. & E., Ltd., 350 Oxford St., London, England. 
Scarce, Fine and General. 


Dulau & Co., Ltd., 37 Soho Square, London, W. England. 
__Natural History and Scientific. 


Edwards, Francis, 83a High St., Marylebone, London, W., 
England. 


Foyle, W. & G., 121 Charing Cross Rd., London. Second- 
hand and New, Every Subject. 22 Different Catalogues 
Mailed Free. 


Galloway & Porter, Cambridge, Eng. All subjects. 


Gray, Henry, Genealogical Record Office & wt Store, 
1 Churchfield Road East, Acton, London, England. 
Family Histories, Pedigrees, Americana, vat 
made. 


esearches 


Heffer (W.) & Sons, Ltd., Cambridge, England. Fine 
Standard Beoks, Remainders. 


Higham, Charles & Sons, 27a Farringdon St., London, E. C. 
Theology, second-hand and remainders. 


Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. 
BINDING 


Brabant & Valters Book Binding Co., 3827 East Ravens- 
wood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Northwestern Bindery, Evanston, Ill. 


Henry N. Yerger, 19 No. 13th Street, Phila., Pa. 


BOOK COVERS AND MAGAZINE BINDERS 


Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Gem Binder Co., 65; West Broadway, N. Y. Manu- 
facturers of The Keystone Binder, for Newspapers and 
Weeklies. Self-piercing; patented. 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 


H, R. Huntting Co., Springfield, Mass. 


W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BOOKSELLERS WITH SPECIAL LIBRARY 
ORDER DEPTS.: 


Huntting (H. R.) Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Leary, Stuart & Co. (Leary’s Book Store), Ninth St., be- 
low Market, Philadelphia. 


Lemcke & Buechner, 30-32 E. ath St., New York. 


- ~ Bros., 1o9 Strand, London, Eng. Specialists in Rare 
ooks, Library Editions, Prints and Autographs. 


CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETC. 


Caagie, Bernard, 11 Grafton St., New Bond St., London, 
ng. 


W. H. Smith & Sons Bookstall Circulating Library, Ex- 
Library and Second-hand Books, 186 Strand, London. 


ee ~ We Henry & Co., 140 Strand, London, W. C. Eng- 
land Agents for America Institutions. 


FRENCH 


Ferdinando, Paul, 1: Roe de Chateaudun, Paris, France. 


Librairie Armand Colin, 103, Bd. St., 


Michel, Paris, France. 


Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 


CROSS INDEXING SIGNALS AND GUIDE TABS 


Charles C. Smith, Exeter, Nebr. 


Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. Makers of 


INDEX CARDS 


Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 


INKS, MUCILAGE, PASTE, CLIPS, ETC 


HOLLAND 


J., Oriental Printer & Publisher, Leiden, Hol- 
and. 


Gaylord Brothers, Syraouse, N. Y. 


LETTERS AND FIGURES CUT OUT OF 
GUMMED PAPER 


Nijhoff, Martinus, Lange Voorhout 9, The Hague, Holland. 


MEXICAN 


The Tablet and Ticket Co., New York, Chicago, San Fran- 


cisco. 


cago, 


Davenport-Taylor Mfg. Co., 160 North Wells Street, Chi- 


Blake, W. 


in Mexico or about Mexico. 


W., Mexico City, Mexico. All books printed 


MAGAZINES, BACK NUMBERS 


SCOTCH 


Brown, Wm., 5 Castle St., Edinburgh, Scotland. 


Walter S. Houghton, West Lynn, Mass. 
back numbers. 


Sets, volumes and 


| H. W. Wilson Co., New York City. 
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BRENTANO’S 


225 Fifth Ave. New York 


A CHECK LIST OF BOOKS, PUBLISHED 
BY BRENTANO’S ESPECIALLY SELEC- 
TED FOR LIBRARY PURPOSES. A LIVE 


TIMELY AUTHORITATIVE, READABLE 
BOOKS,—MANY OF THEM DESTINED TO 
BE THE LITERATURE OF TOMORROW! 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE DAY BY DAY 


By C. T. THOMPSON. 


Introduction by Col. House. 


The first American book covering every angle of the American participation in the conference. 


Startling in its revelations and unique in its dis 


$2.50 


WOMAN AND THE NEW RACE 
By MARGARET SANGER 


Burning truths about family limitation. With an Introduction by Havelock Ellis. $2.00 
STUDIES IN SPANISH-AMERICAN LITERATURE 
By ISAAC GOLDBERG, Ph.D. 
“The book with which to end our abysmal ignorance of South American cultural life."—New York 


Times. $2.50 
CHINESE PAINTERS 
By RAPHAEL PETRUCCI 

A complete, fascinating, and a~thoritative book, beautifully illustrated. $2.75 


PAX 
By LORENZO MARROQUIN 
A’ stupendous South American novel by the ex- 
president of Colombia, who opposed Roosevelt 
building the Panama Canal. Love, action, big 
business—a dynamic picture of life. $2.25 


THE SPIRIT OF THE NEW 


PHILOSOPHY 
By JOHN HERMAN RANDALL 


The associate pastor of the New York Com- 
munity Church presents here a_ vigorous, 
thoughtful book, summarizing the tendencies and 
conditions of the age. $2.00 


THE COSSACKS 
By Capt. W. P. CRESSON 
The only authoritative book published on the 
history and country of the Cossacks—absolutely 
essential to an understanding of the present 
Russian situation. $2.50 


WITH OTHER EYES 
By NORMA LORIMER 
A fascinating love-story, with the country of 
Arthurian legend as a background. $1.90 
SEA CHANTEYS AND 
TRAMP BALLADS 
By HARRY KEMP 
Vivid, virile songs of the sea and of tramp life, 
by a true poet-wanderer. $1.50 


THE FIVE BOOKS OF YOUTH 
By ROBERT HILLYER 
“Beauty in that mood which listens for the echo- 
ing undertones of life and nature. $1.50 


THE COMPLETE POEMS OF 
FRANCIS LEDWIDGE 
With a Preface by LORD DUNSANY. 
The complete poems of the great Irish soldier- 
poet. $2.50 


SHORT TALKS ON PSYCHOLOGY 
By PROFESSOR C. G. SHAW 


A collection of short, pithy talks on the applicati 
charm, the pay-envelope, etc. 


on of psychology to every-day subjects, such as work, 


$1.50 


PLAYS OF THE “47 WORKSHOP.” ‘Second Series. 
Edited by PROF. G. P. BAKE 
A new collection of one-act plays, revealing high dramatic neo breadth of appeal, and adapt- 


ability to the stage. Three other volumes already published. 


EINSTEIN’S THEORY 
By PROFESSOR LORENTZ 


The first succinct, practical volume for the lay- 
man by Einstein’s collaborator in the develop- 
ment of the Einstein physics. $1.00 


$1.25 


STANDARD OPERA GLASS 
By CHARLES ANNESLEY 


A new and revised edition, brought strictly 7, 
to-date, making this the most complete bom: of 
opera synopses ever published. $3.00 
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